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GOLD MINING IN ANTE-BELLUM 
VIRGINIA 


By Fletcher M. Green 





The years of the great depression have forced the people of 
the United States to seek new sources of wealth and to revive 
industries long since abandoned. Miners of the South have 
generally renewed their efforts at gold mining, and in some 
parts of North Carolina and Georgia they have been more or 
less successful. Speculators, investing capitalists, and North- 
ern mining companies have been buying up many of the aban- 
doned mines of North Carolina and Georgia and working them 
to advantage.? Interest has been reawakened in Virginia also 
and no less a personage than Henry Ford has purchased the 
once famous Vaucluse mine, some twenty miles from Fred- 
ericksburg in Orange County.* So successful have been these 





1 See Fletcher M. Green, Georgia’s Forgotten Industry: Gold Mining 
(Savannah, 1935, Reprinted from the Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
XIX: 93-111, 210-228). The same author has a study of “Gold Mining: 
A Forgotten Industry of North Carolina” soon to appear in the North 
Carolina Historical Review. 

2 The Charlotte Observer, February 23, 1930, lists six major companies, 
including the Anaconda Copper and the Condor Consolidated Mines, 
Ltd. of Toronto which have invested in North Carolina mines. The 
Gainesville Eagle, February 20, 1930, reports that Milwaukee capi- 
talists have purchased 7,000 acres of mining lands in the Dahlonega, 
Georgia gold belt. 

8 Chattanooga Times, August 26, 1929. 
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attempts at reopening the mines that the director of reemploy- 
ment in North Carolina was urged in November of 1933 to 
apply to the Federal government for a grant from the public 
works fund with which to open an ore reducing plant some- 
where in the gold region of the South. And the Civil Works 
Administration granted Georgia $9,000 with which to make a 
survey of the gold deposits of that state.‘ 


There has been little or no gold mining in any of the South- 
ern states since 1900, but the reawakened interest in the mines 
recalls the time, about one hundred years ago, when there was 
a real “gold rush” in the South. An eye witness wrote at the 
time of the California rush as follows: “In 1830 nearly as great 
excitement prevailed in relation to them [the gold mines of 
the Southern states], as does now in reference to California. 
Persons from all quarters crowded into those regions, and the 
product was then estimated at $5,000,000 per annum.’ Mining 
became a leading industry in the South in the 1830s but declined 
in the 1890s, only to be revived under the stress of hard times 
in 1929-1930. 

It is the purpose of this paper to tell the story of gold mining 
in Virginia prior to 1860. The narrative may be divided into 
four sections, as follows: (1) an account of the efforts of the 
early explorers and first settlers to find gold; (2) the discovery 
of and rush to the mines in the 1830s; (3) the exploitation of 
the mines in the 1840s and the decline of mining after the 
discovery of gold in California; and (4) the revival of activities 
in the 1850s, caused by the reaction of the California gold rush 
and the opening of copper and silver mines in the South. 

The discovery of rich gold and silver mines in Spain’s South 
American colonies aroused the cupidity of the English, and Sir 
Francis Drake, together with other Elizabethan sea-dogs—loyal 
patriots or pirates and freebooters, depending upon the point of 
view—began to capture the richly ladened Spanish treasure 
ships. In 1573, Drake attempted to capture a recua, or treas- 





4 Green, Georgia’s Forgotten Industry, pp. 1-2. 
5 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX (1853): 79. 
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ure train, near Panama only to fail because a_ boisterous, 
drunken soldier alarmed the Spanish guard. But with the aid 
of Captain Tétu, a French Huguenot, and his force, Drake 
captured another treasure train.6 Four years later, Drake’s 
ship, the Golden Hind, successfully attacked the Spitfire, a 
Spanish treasure ship commanded by Captain Don Juan de 
Anton, and secured thirteen chests of pieces of eight, eighty 
pounds of pure gold, and twenty-six tons of silver. Then in 
1580, Drake captured another ship with more than $5,000,000 
worth of gold and silver.’ 


Sir Walter Raleigh, himself a seeker after gold, wrote in his 
Discoverie in 1596 of the fabled king Manoa, as follows: “All 
the vessels of his home, table and kitchen were of gold and 
silver and the meanest of silver and copper. . . . He had in 
his wardrobe hollow statues of golde. . . . He had also ropes, 
budgets, chests and troughs of golde and silver, heaps of billets 
of golde. . . . Besides all this, he had an infinite quantitie of 
silver and golde inwrought.”® Needless to say, such stories 
influenced the greedy Europeans in their efforts to explore the 
new world. Many of the English who early crossed the Atlan- 
tic were prospectors for gold, and their descendants continued 
the search for at least a century. 

English explorers soon heard rumors of precious metals in 
that part of North America which they called Virginia. Thomas 
Hariot, one of the first English settlers in Virginia, reported 
that he found Indians who possessed copper in abundance. A 
young gentlewoman, the daughter of Secota, wore a string of 
copper beads and the chiefs of Roanoac and Pomeiooc wore 
necklaces of copper. These Indians reported that the rivers 
of the mountains yielded silver in abundance.’ William Stith, 





3 Wood, Elizabethan Sea-Dogs (New Haven, 1921), pp. 111, 


7 Ibid., pp. 132-134, 169-171. 
§ Quoted from Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American 
History, The Settlements (New Haven, 1934) L:58. 


» Thomas Hariot, Narrative of the First English Plantation of Vir- 
ginia. First Printed at London in 1588 (Reprint, London, 1893), pp. 
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one of Virginia’s early historians, says that in 1585 Menaton, 
King of the Chawonocks “amused Mr. Lane [Governor Ralph 
Lane] and his Company with a Story of a Copper Mine.’’!° 
And Captain John Smith paid a visit to the Mangoaks in the 
province of Chaunis Temoatan “where is a mine of Copper they 
call Wassador: they say they take it out of a river that falleth 
swiftly from high rocks in shallow water, in great Bowles.” 
This place was only one day’s journey from the coast, and the 
Mangoaks had so much copper that they beautified their homes 
with it. Again, Smith says that “we saw them have much 
red Copper, whereof they make chaines, collars, and drinking 
cups.””!1 


Such reports had their effects on the colonization of Virginia. 
William Byrd wrote about 1728 that “the Spaniards had lately 
discovered Rich Mines in their Part of the West Indies, which 
made their Maritime neighbors eager to do so too. This 
Modish Frenzy being still more Inflam’d by the Charming 
Account given of Virginia, by the first Adventurers, made 
many fond of removing to such a Paradise. 


“Happy was he, and still happier She, that could get them- 
selves transported, fondly expecting their Coarsest Utensils, in 
that happy place, would be of Massy Silver.”?? 


So certain were the English authorities that Virginia con- 
tained rich deposits of precious metals that James I granted 
the London Company the right “to dig, mine and search for 
all Manner of Mines of Gold, Silver and Copper, as well within 
any part of their said Colonies, as for the said main Lands on 
the Backside of the same Colonies,” provided they yielded to 
him “the fifth Part of the same Gold and Silver, and the fif- 





10 William Stith, The History of the First Discovery and Settlement 
of Virginia: Being an Essay towards a General History of this Colony 
(Williamsburg, 1747), p. 13. 

11 John Smith, The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, and 
the Summer Isles: with the names of the Adventurers, Planters and 
Gouvenors from the first beginning An. 1584 to this present 1624 (London, 
1624), pp. 7, 17. 

12 William K. Boyd, ed., William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line 
Betwixt Virginia and North Carolina (Raleigh, 1929), p. 2. 
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teenth Part of all the same Copper.”'* The promoters of the 
Virginia colony promised the investors in the enterprise a pro 
rata share of “such Mines and Mineralles of Golde, Silver and 
other mettals or treasure” as should be found.’ 


The adventurers at Jamestown suffered terrible hardships 
during the first few years at that place. The Indians were 
hostile, the food supply was insufficient, and a fire destroyed 
their rude habitations. But these difficulties were soon for- 
gotten in the excitement of a “gold craze or fever.” In 1608, 
the “worst mischiefe” they had to contend with was the “gilded 
refiners [who], with their golden promises, made all men their 
slaves in hope of recompence. There was no talke, no hope, 
nor worke, but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, load gold. 
Such a brute of gold, as one mad fellow desired to bee buried 
in the sandes, least they should by their art make gold of his 
bones.”?> In spite of Captain John Smith’s ridicule and oppo- 
sition, Captain John Martin and President Christopher New- 
port loaded a ship with the yellow dirt and the cargo was sent 
to London where it was found to be worthless. In 1613, how- 
ever, Don Diego de Molina, a Spanish spy who landed at Point 
Comfort in 1611 and was taken prisoner by the English, wrote 
to the Spanish authorities that the Virginians were “so greedy 
and selfish that they even cherish a desire for the Indies and 
the gold and silver there—notwithstanding that there will not 
be much lack of these here, for they have discovered some 
mines which are considered good, although they have not yet 
been able to derive profit from them.’ 

None of the early discoveries proved profitable and the hopes 
and expectations of both English promoters and Virginia set- 
tlers ultimately languished and died. Daniel Coxe wrote in 





13 The Virginia Charter of 1606. William McDonald, Documentar 
Source Book of American History, 1606-1898 (New York, 1909) p. 5. 

14 Charles M. Andrews The Colonial Period, p. 105. 

15“The Proceedings of the English Colonies in Virginia, 1606-1612” 
in Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Narratives of Early Virginia, 1606-1625 (New 
York, 1907), p. 136. See also John Smith, The General Historie of Vir- 
ginia, p. 53; William Stith, The History... of Virginia, p. 60. 

16 Lyon G. Tyler, Narratives of Early Virginia, p. 219. 
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1741 that though there were no such mines in the English 
colonies as those found in Mexico, Peru, and Brazil “Yet 
where there is so good, rich, fertil, Land; so pure and health- 
ful an Air and Climate; such an Abundance of all things for 
Food and Raiment; valuable Materials for Domestick and 
Foreign Trade; these Advantages alone, if industriously im- 
prov’d, and prudently manag’d, will in the Event, bring in Gold 
and Silver by the Ballance of Trade, as is the Case of England 
and Holland.” But not to discourage any “whose Genius in- 
clines them to the Discovery and Working of Mines,” Coxe 
added: “Who knows, but we may have as rich [mines] as any 
in the known World.” And he assured his readers that “Cop- 
per is in Abundance, and so fine, that it is found in Plates, Bitts 
and Pieces very pure without Melting, of which considerable 
Quantities have been gather’d on the surface of the Earth.”?” 
No further references to the discovery of gold in Virginia is 
noted until 1782, when Thomas Jefferson reports that a seven- 
teen pennyweight piece was “found on the north side of Rap- 
pahanoc, about four miles below the falls.”1* Jefferson also 
notes three copper mines in Virginia, two in Amherst County, 
one on either side of the James River, and a third on the Oua- 
bache. But “either from bad management or the poverty of 
the veins, they were discontinued.”?® 
In the 1820s rich placer mines were discovered in Cabarrus 
County, North Carolina, and in a few months great excitement 
developed.2°. From North Carolina the “gold fever” spread 
to Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia; and in 1825 mines 
were opened near the falls of the James in Amherst County. 
Several Virginia gentlemen became interested in the enterprise 
and employed an experienced English mining engineer to super- 





17 Daniel Coxe, A Description of the English Province of Carolina 
(London, 1741), pp. 97-98. 

18 Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia (Philadelphia, 
1801), p. 7. 

19 Tbid., p. 50. 

20 Fletcher M. Green, “Gold Mining: A Forgotten Industry of Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina” (MS.), pp. 13-14. 
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intend the work.*! Later, “some children returning from a 
Sunday school, found a considerable piece of gold [at the 
Woodville mine in Orange County about fifteen miles from 
Fredericksburg]. . . . This discovery created a great excitement. 
Men, women and children rushed to the spot to hunt for gold. 
Such an amount was displayed, the proprietor determined to 
commence a regular working of the mine.”*? Judge Coalter, who 
worked only eight hands at his mine, made a profit of $10,000 
in ten months. The Political Arena said in 1829 that the at- 
tention of the people was “being more and more drawn to the 
gold region” where “a considerable quantity of the precious 
metal, of the purest quality, continues to be picked up.” The 
editor, however, thought that efforts should “be made to ex- 
plore the vein and work it systematically” and that the time 
was “at hand when capitalists should turn their attention to 
the subject.”*3 As the excitement spread, fantastic tales of 
the wealth of the mines were told. The Lynchburg Virginian 
reported that a small terrapin, about the size of a partridge egg, 
was taken from Booker’s mine which had become so heavily 
coated with gold dust that the “proprietor refused the respec- 
table sum of $500.00 [for it], intending to send it to Peale’s 
Museum in Philadelphia.’’*4 

Evidence that the placer mines opened in Virginia about 
1825 had been worked at a much earlier date was soon found. 
Harper's Magazine said that “the great antiquity of the Bel- 
zoro Mine is evident from the fact that crucibles, made by the 
Indians, or, perhaps, some remoter and unknown tribes, have 
been found on it, bearing a rude resemblance to an acorn cup, 
and manifestly devoted to the use of melting the precious 
metals.”*5 This statement is in accord with the evidence found 
in the placer mines of North Carolina and Georgia; and there 





21 Catawba Journal, September 6, 1825. 

22 Richard C. Taylor and John L. Hayes, Reports on the Woodville 
Gold Mine (n.p. 1850), p. 10. 

23 Quoted in the American Farmer, XI (1829) : 200. 

24 Quoted in the State Rights’ Sentinel, June 5, 1834. 

25“The Natural Wealth of Virginia” in Harper's Magazine, XXXII 
(1866) : pp. 33-34. 
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is conclusive evidence that some of the Georgia mines had been 
worked by the Spanish.** 


In 1829-1830 gold mining became quite general throughout 
the western half of Virginia and “no little excitement was 
raised on the subject. Thousands engaged in the business of 
gold-washing, and in 1833 and ’34 the amount collected in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia was 
about a million dollars per year.’”*7 The gold belt of Virginia 
was some 4,000 square miles in extent and included a large 
number of counties.** The first mines opened were of the 
branch or placer type. Many of them were worked by farmers 
and planters in the off seasons although from the very begin- 
ning there were some laborers who devoted their full time 
to the mines. Men, women, and children; American whites, 
Negro slaves and freedmen, and Cornish and German miners 
were to be found working side by side in the branches and pits. 
They used simple tools, picks, axes, shovels, and spades for 
getting the gold bearing sand and gravel and washed it in 
pans, long toms, and rockers. Where no water was immedi- 
ately at hand, the gravel was transported to nearby streams in 
buckets, baskets, wheel-barrows, and carts. In Louisa County 
one farmer with his three slaves washed out about $1,000 per 
day in this way.*® Soon, however, the Richmond Whig ad- 
vertised a “Newly invented Gold Washing Machine to be used 
to discover if there is gold and to separate it from stones, 
sticks, dirt, etc., using man, horse, water or steam power with- 
out chemical process.”*® Lewis Eisenmenger of Richmond, the 





26 Fletcher M. Green, Georgia’s Forgotten Industry, p. 5. 


27J. D. Whitney, The Metallic Wealth of the United States Described 
and Compared with that of other Countries (Philadelphia, 1854) p. xxiv. 


28 Thomas L. Watson, Mineral Resources of Virginia (Lynchburg, 
1907), p. 550. Some of the counties in which mining was carried on are 
Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, Buckingham, Charlotte, Culpeper, Din- 
widdie, Fauquier, Fluvanna, Franklin, Goochland, Halifax, Louisa, 
Madison, Orange, Prince Edward, Spottsylvania, and Stafford. 

29 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX (1853) :231; G. W. Feather- 
stonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, from Washington on the 
Potomac to the Frontier of Mexico; with sketches of popular manners 
and geological notices, 2 vols., (London, 1844), II :353-354. 


30 Quoted in the Georgia Journal, August 21, 1830. 
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inventor, and J. G. Ritter of Philadelphia, the distributor, would 
contract with the owners of the mines for a percentage of the 
proceeds, but in no other way would they permit their machine 
to be used. 

When the rockslate quartz and the vein mines were opened, 
the simple tools and unsystematic methods of operating the 
placer mines no longer sufficed. Shafts had to be sunk, the 
rock crushed, and stamp machines, power rollers, and steam 
engines had to be purchased. Skilled engineers had to be em- 
ployed and considerable capital invested. All these things 
brought organized and directed efforts. The mines then took 
on something of the character of permanent and efficient in- 
dustrial establishments, and sought and secured incorporation 
by the state legislature. One such mine in Spottsylvania 
County, where shafts were sunk one hundred and fifty feet 
deep, employed fifty laborers, ten of whom were skilled Cor- 
nish miners, and yielded a net income for the year of $12,000. 
The establishment represented an investment of $150,000 and 
its annual expenditure was $18,000. Another, the Belzoro 
mine, yielded $400.00 per day from one crushing machine and 
six stamp mills.*!_ James Dickson, a noted geologist, in “An 
Essay on the Gold Region of the United States” published in 
1834, estimated that the Virginia mines had yielded $6,000,000 
“and that most of it had gone abroad to be used in the arts, 
particularly in making jewelry.” Dickson had visited the mines 
of Russia and South America and thought that the mining 
region of the Southern states had advantages over either of 
them. He enumerated the advantages as “thick forests, and 
navigable rivers, inland seas and bays, cheap machinery, a well 
organized and numerous population, and . . . a mild and genial 
climate and great agricultural prosperity—the necessities of life 
being within the reach of all.”’*? 


(To be Concluded ) 





31 American Journal of Science, XXXII (1837) :183-185; Harper's 
Magazine, XXXII (1866) :34. 
32 The Virginias, I, (1880) ; 136. 
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RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
VIRGINIA RECORDS 
(Public and Otherwise) 





By Morcan P. Rosrnson, Richmond, Va. 


(Prepared in accordance with the request of the Executive Committee 
of the Society of Nov. 21, 1935) 


(Copyright, 1937, by Morgan P. Robinson, Richmond, Va.) 


The Greek verb doyew (archein) means to be first (in 
the sense of the source) in both time and place; meaning in 
point of time to begin, to make a beginning, and in point of 
place to lead, to rule, to govern, to command, to be a ruler or 
commander. From this root there developed the neuter noun 
td dgyevov (to archeion), which means the senate-house, the 
town-hall, the governor's palace; and so it is that the plural 
ta doye.a (ta archeia) means the laws, messages, proclamations, 
edicts, communications, the public documents, the archives, 
which issue from the senate-house, the town-hall, the governor’s 
palace and other governmental activities. Such is the etymology 
of the word archives, and “archives proper are governmental 
documents only, preserved in official hands .. .”; in fact, the 
whole of Dr. Andrews’ definition! is,— 


“Strictly speaking, archives are public documents,— 
parchments, papers, journals, ledgers and entry books,— 
that have accumulated in the course of the ordinary and 
extraordinary business of a government and contain a 
record of its legal and administrative activity. They 
differ from historical manuscripts in that they are not a 
mass of papers and parchments fortuitously gathered and 
arranged with regard only for their topical and chrono- 
logical importance. Although many documents in public 
libraries and private hands are in reality public records, 
because they were originally drawn up or written for 





1 Andrews (Charles M.) in “the first chapter of a pr d primer [of 
archival economy]” in Report of American Historical Association, 1913, 
vol. i, pp. 262-263. 
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public purposes in connection with the work of some 
public official, board, or department, they are not archives. 
because they have got separated from the department 
collection to which they belong and are no longer in of- 
ficial custody. Archives proper are governmental docu- 
ments only, preserved in official hands and arranged in 
the order and according to the conditions of their origin. 
All archives are historical manuscripts, but not all histori- 
cal manuscripts are archives.” 

True, the popular interpretation assigns to the archival status 
any and all “dusty old papers”; but, if this were correct, many 
private residences would be archival repositories. However, 
speaking technically and correctly, the age has nothing to do 
with the archival status, as witness the fact that your income 
tax return, filed this noon, is archival, not because of its age, 
but because it is a record of a governmental activity and is 
now in official custody. Likewise, the Order, Deed and Will 
Books and all documents in the clerk’s office are archives for the 
same reason; and, if these volumes or documents be trans- 
ferred to the Archives Division of the State Library, that status 
continues, because they are still in official custody; nor should 
it be overlooked that the archival status obtains, whether it 
be the original manuscript or an official printed copy. How- 
ever, if the identical volumes or documents, through emergency 
or irregularity, are deposited in the Virginia Historical Society 
(a private corporation), the Valentine Museum or some other 
non-official repository, the archival status terminates and the 
volumes and documents so transferred become historical manu- 
scripts, because they are records of governmental activities,— 
but are not in official custody and no longer have official status. 

As a part of its policy of encouraging the preservation and 
protection of Virginia’s source materials, the Society has, 
thanks to the courtesy of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Record Office (London), the privilege of reprinting (below) 
the “Rules and Regulations made by the Master of the Rolls 
respecting the Public Use of the Records” in current effect 
in that institution. These rules, based upon routine and custom 
since 1199, “when the Chancellor began the practice of enrol- 
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ment, that is, keeping on parchment rolls copies of the more im- 
portant letters he dispatched,”? have been promulgated after 
seven and one-third centuries of experience in the preservation 
and protection of those muniments of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

Has the time not come, when rules® governing the use of 
the records (public and otherwise) of Virginia shall be uni- 
form as near as may be in all Virginia repositories ——whether 
such regulations be made effective by voluntary co-operation 
or by enactment of the General Assembly ?% 


For the enforcement of “such reasonable restrictions and 
regulations as are necessary for the safety of the records,” 
ample authority is cited in the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral (1929) in the matter of accessibility to the files of the 
Medical College of Virginia;* while the Code, sec. 367, and 
the Acts, 1930, chap. 183; 1936, chap. 84, sec. 362, provide 
penalties for the mutilation, damage to and theft of records, etc. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE* 


RuLES AND REGULATIONS MADE BY THE MASTER OF THE 
ROLLS RESPECTING THE PusBLic USE OF THE RECORDS 


*1. The Search Rooms shall be open to persons desiring to 
inspect Records or Documents on every day, except Sunday, 
Christmas Day and the following day, Good Friday, Easter 
Eve, Easter Monday, Monday in Whitsun week, His Majesty’s 





2 Galbraith (V. H.), An Introduction to the Use of Public Records 
(1934), p. 3. 


3 It is suggested that certain fundamentals be mandatory. 
4 Report of the Attorney General of Virginia (1929), pp. 221-222. 


*In addition to rules against smoking, eating and soliciting, the 
starred (*) items indicate that regulations similar thereto are in effect 
in the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library; and, also, that 
such regulations are effective in the National Archives, Washington, 
D. C., the New York Public Library and a number of other American 
repositories. From these, it is seen that the principal record reposi- 
tories of the English-speaking peoples impose regulatory restrictions, 
“designed for the purpose of protecting, preserving and furthering the 
efficient use of the public records in the custody of” such offices,—to 
quote Publication No. 6 of the National Archives. 
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Birthday, the first Monday in August, and days appointed for 
public holidays. 

The hours of admission and attendance shall be from 10 to 
4:30, except on Saturdays, when they shall be from 10 to 2. 


2. Every person making use of the Search Rooms for the 
purpose of consulting the Records or the Indexes thereto shall 
write his or her name and full address, daily, in the attendance 
book kept for the purpose. 

3. Records in the statutory custody of the Master of the 
Rolls, Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Records of the 
late State Paper Office, shall be open to public inspection sub- 
ject to the conditions mentioned below and to the payment of 
the Fees specified in the Schedule hereto annexed. 


4. Persons wishing to inspect such Records of an earlier 
date than the year 1801 free of charge may obtain “Students’ 
Tickets” on making written application to the Secretary of the 
Public Record Office on the form provided for that purpose. 
In the case of Foreign Students an introduction will be re- 
quired from their respective Embassies or Legations. 


5. Records of the several Government Departments are open 
to inspection by persons holding “Students’ Tickets” down to 
the years specified by the heads of such Departments. 


6. Collections of Transcripts and Documents presented to 
the Public Record Office or deposited therein for the public 
use may be inspected under the same conditions as the Records 
of Government Departments. 

*7. Documents deposited in the Public Record Office by 
various Departments of State, and not open to public inspec- 
tion, shall only be produced subject to such conditions as the 
heads of the respective Departments shall from time to time 
impose. 

8. No umbrellas, sticks or bags shall be taken into any 
Search Room, and no parcels shall be placed upon the tables. 

9. A separate ticket shall be clearly written and signed by 
every person desiring to inspect or search any Record or Doc- 
ument for each Record or Document required, and such ticket 
shall be given by such person to the officer in charge of the 
room before any Record or Document can be produced to the 
applicant. 

*10. No person shall have more than three Records or Doc- 
uments inclusive out at a time except by special permission of 
the officer in charge of the Room. 
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*11. A list of all Calendars, Catalogues and Indexes in- 
tended for the use of the public shall be kept in each of the 
Search Rooms, and shall be revised from time to time. Cal- 
endars, Catalogues, and Indexes not mentioned therein, or 
withdrawn therefrom, shall not be produced in any Search 
Room without an order from the Deputy Keeper. 

12. Records not mentioned in any such list, and Records in 
course of arrangement, shall not be produced without an order 
from the Deputy Keeper. 

13. Records and Documents of exceptional value, and Rec- 
ords and Documents in fragile condition, shall be produced 
singly, or subject to such conditions as the officer in charge 
of the room shall, in the particular case, think requisite for 
their safety and integrity. 

14. Records and Documents when done with shall forthwith 
be returned by the person to whom they have been produced 
to the officer in charge of the room, or to one of the attendants, 
in exchange for the tickets referring to them, and every such 
person shall be held responsible for the Records or Documents 
issued to him or her, so long as his or her ticket shall remain 
with an officer of the Public Record Office. 

15. A fresh ticket, clearly written and signed by the person 
to whom the Records or Documents have been produced, or 
bearing the words “kept out,” shall be required for every 
Record and Document kept out from one day to another for 
the convenience of such person. 

*16. No person shall lean upon any Records, Documents, 
or Books belonging to the Public Record Office, or place upon 
them the paper on which he or she is writing, and the greatest 
care must be exercised in handling all books and documents. 

*17. No person other than an officer of the Record Office 
shall make any mark, in pencil or otherwise, upon any Record, 
Document, or Book belonging to the Public Record Office. 

*18. Ink shall not be used in the Legal or the Literary 
Search Room by any person admitted thereto for the purpose 
of inspecting or searching Records or Documents. 

*19. Tracings of Records or Documents shall not be made 
by any person without specific permission from the officer in 
charge of the room. 

20. Persons admitted to the Search Rooms shall replace the 
Calendars, Catalogues and Indexes used by them on the shelves 
as soon as they are done with. 
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*21. Records, Documents, Books, or other articles belonging 
to the Public Record Office shall not be removed from one 
room to another without the specific permission of the officer 
in charge of the room nor by any other person than one of the 
officials. 

*22. Silence shall be maintained in the Search Room as far 
as possible. 

23. The officer in charge of any Search Room shall be em- 
powered to exclude persons from the Public Record Office for 
any of the following reasons: Wilful breach of any of the 
foregoing Rules and Regulations, persistent disregard of the 
officer’s authority, damage of any sort to any Record or article 
belonging to the Public Record Office, conduct, language, hab- 
its, unseemly dress, or any other matter offensive, or likely tc 
be reasonably offensive, to others using the Public Record Of- 
fice. Provided always that the exclusion of any person shall 
be forthwith notified in writing, with the cause thereof, to the 
Deputy Keeper, who shall enquire into the circumstances, and 
whose order, unless reversed by the Master of the Rolls, shall 
be final. 





Table of Fees, payable in every case by Stamps. 


§ & 
For the inspection of any document, roll or book, per diem 0 1 
For the inspection of a number of documents, not exceeding 
ten, in any one suit, action or matter, per diem.................... > = &@ 
For Authenticated Copies of Records or Documents in Eng- 
lish of earlier date than 1715, or in any other language of 
any date :— 


as 














For a copy not exceeding two folios of 72 words............ e F 4 
For longer copies, per fO80....................-cscscssssecseseeesesesesnensecace e F .4 
For Authenticated Copies of Records or Documents in Eng. 
lish, between the years 1715 and 1875, inclusive, not ex- 
ceeding in length two folios of 72 words.......2..2........c.cc000--- eS 2s 
For longer copies, per folio eo -& .§ 
For Authenticated Copies of Records or Documents in Eng. 
lish of later dater than 1875, not exceeding five folios in 
NOINII :<cisnscnsiessinsssihieslibntensaletipilenceieabalanlihceigpcudlieniiinaiihuciciiitadsi o> & 4 
ee | es ee a 0 0 6 


Copies of documents of abnormal difficulty will be charged 
for by the time occupied in copying and examining at the 
rate of, per hour ; 010 O 
(This rate will not be charged without previous notice 
to the person bespeaking the copy.) 
Copies of Maps, Plans, Drawings, &c., by the hour.................. 0 4 0 
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Certifying the authenticity of photographic reproduction, per 
PELL ORDER IE | Se BNE A I a © 

The statute 54-55 Victoria, cap. 39, imposes in addition 

stamp duty of one shilling on copies from documents 

belonging to Courts of Law and Equity, not being 

legal proceedings. 

For Attendance at the Royal Courts of Justice or elsewhere 

to produce Records for the purpose of evidence, per diem. 3 3 0 


For Attendance on the Master of the Rolls on a Vacatur... 0 10 0 





These Rules and Regulations shall take effect on the Ist of 
May, 1921, in substitution for the existing Rules and Regula- 
tions, which shall as from that day cease to have any operation. 


(Signed) STERNDALE, M.R. 
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NOTES FROM THE RECORDS of STAFFORD 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, ORDER BOOKS 


(Continued ) 





Published Under the Auspices of the Virginians in the 
City of New York 





At a Court held for the County of Stafford at the house of 
Thomas Elsey, August the 12th, 1691. 


Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 
Mr. John Withers Mr. Matthew Thompson 


Mr. William Buckner Justices 


Maddocks Sworn Dr. Edward Maddocks did this day take 
the Oaths appointed and enjoyned by Act of Parliament instead 
of the oaths of allegiance and Supremacy by order of the 
right honourable the Governour and honourable Council of 
State and did after take the oath of a Justice of peace for this 
County and did take his place of a Justice accordingly. 


Dr. Edward Maddocks present. 


Buckner’s Refusal Mr. William Buckner being by the 
Court desired to take the Oaths appointed instead of the 
Oaths of allegiance and Supremacy and likewise the Oath of a 
Justice of the Peace for this County he refused it alledging that 
whereas he had formerly taken the said Oath of Allegiance and 
Supremacy to King James the Second in this County cannot 
now in his Conscience think himself fairly discharged from the 
said Oaths in the life of King James and therefore humbly de- 
sires to be Excused from his being obliged to take the said 
Oaths until hereafter he may in his conscience be better satis- 
fied concerning the same. 
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Mr. William Buckner absent—noe Justice. 


Gregg’s Refusal Mr. Thomas Gregge Senr. being by this 
Court according to the order of the Right honourable the Gov- 
ernour and honourable Council of State required to take the 
oaths appointed by act of Parliament instead of the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy as also the Oath of a Justice of the 
peace for this County he refused the same alledging that he 
had Supplicated the right honourable the Governour when he 
was lately in this County to be discharged from the same and 
had likewise shown his honour some reasons why he refused 
the same last Court and farther alledged that his honour did 
then seem to be very well satisfied with his reasons for refusing 
the same. 


Grand Jury to be Summoned Whereas Mr. William Bal- 
throp, Robert Alexander, John Williams, Charles Ellis, Wm. 
Bunburry, William Powell, John Powell, John Tillet, Giles 
Vandacastail, Thomas Barton Senr., John Hawkin, was by the 
sheriff Summoned to this Court to take the oaths appointed in- 
stead of the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy as alsoe the 
oaths of grand jurymen for this County the Ensueing year and 
forasmuch as they did faile to appear according to the said 
Summons, Etc. 


Towne to be Surveyed Ordered by this Court that the Sur- 
veyor of this County with the Justices of the same with all 
other the Inhabitants of this County shail repair to the place 
allotted by Act of Assembly for the Towne and port for this 
County on Thursday the 13th of Instant August and shall then 
and there Survey and lay out the Said port or Towne according 
as the Law directs to the Intent that all the gentlemen of the 
Court and any other of the Inhabitants may take up such Lott or 
Lotts as herein they desire that the Towne and port may Pro- 
ceed and go on Effectually according to the True intent and 
meaning of the act in that case made and provided at the last 
session of assembly held at James City. 





166 
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At a Court held for the County of Stafford October the 6th, 
1691 


Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. Edward Thomason Mr. Martin Scarlet 
Mr. John Withers Dr. Edward Maddocks, Etc. 
Mr. Matthew Thompson Justices 


Gibson v Blande Richard Gibson humbly sheweth that 
James Blande of this County Stands indebted to the plt. the 
Sum of Eight-hundred pounds of Tobacco and Caske for ar- 
rearages of Rent for Lande and plantation at the head of 
Quamticut in the Jurisdiction of this Court as by Lease in- 
dented bearing date the 21st day of October 1687 will appear 
which he hath not paid but doth Still refuse to pay to the plts. 
damage five thousand pounds of Tobacco and Caske where- 
fore he hath brought his action against the said James Bland 
and humbly craves Judgment for his said debt and damages 
with Costs of Suit. 

Plea—And the said James Bland the deft. came into Court 
by Robert Brent his Attorney and defends the force Etc and 
for plea Saith nil debet. 

Judgmt.—And now forasmuch as the said Richard Gibson 
the plt. did fully prove and maintain his said debt of Eight 
hundred pounds of Tobacco against the said James Blande the 
deft. and for arrearages of Rent as afsd. and that it doth fully 
appear to this Court That the said debt is due as afsd. There- 
fore tis ordered that the said James Blande the deft. shall make 
present payment of the aforesaid Sum of Eight-hundred pounds 
of Tobacco in Caske unto the aforesaid Richard Gibson the deft. 
as afsd. with all Costs als Execution. 

Appeale—And the said James Blande the deft. not being 
content with the Judgment of this Court doth appeale to the 
Sixth day of the general Court to be heard before the right 
honourable the Leiut Governour and the honourable Council 
of State to be held at James Citty. 

Securities—And Mr. Francis Hammersley and David Stra- 
han became Securities with the said James Blande to prosecute 
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his said appeale and Capt. George Mason became Security with 
the aforesaid Richard Gibson to answer the said appeale. 


Gibson v Blande Richard Gibson humbly complaining 
Sheweth that he the plt. being about to build a water mill at 
Quanticot in this County and in the Jurisdiction of this Court 
and having all his material ready and his mill wright at work 
had occasion to retain divers other Labourers in and about the 
said worke for getting of Timber digging of Trenches and 
amongst others the plt. did in May last retaine one James Blande 
of this County . Now the deft. by the space of a month ac- 
counting 26 days to the month and he to find himself diet all 
for the wages and hire of five hundred pounds of Tobacco in 
the time betwixt the beginning and ending of 26 days he the 
said Blande at several times had gone to Tend his Corne and 
lay that clean which was no more than by agreement was law- 
ful for him to doe and at the Expiration of the said 26 days 
the said Blande having laid by his corn as the planters Term it 
did then tell the plt. he did not desire to be on the same wages 
any longer or to find himself diet but if I would pay him Twenty 
pounds of Tobacco p diem he would then pursue the work until 
the mill was finished to wch the plt. agreed, and the said deft. 
(to wit) in July did begin to work upon the said agreement and 
in manner afsd. retained by the plt. which for some time he 
the deft. in some Tolerable manner p’formed being only now 
and then a day or two absent which altho’ was some damage to 
the plt. by hindrance of work and losse of his diet, which was 
daily Provided yet he patiently did endure being desirous of 
all fair means to Carry on his worke and that continuing until 
towards the last of August when the mill foundation and Trench 
work for which the whole work staid, when it begun to be 
towards an end and that he the plt. minding his contract with 
his Labourers tho’ others offered themselves cheaper would not 
retain such as offered themselves even in the defts’ hearing on 
a Sudden without any manner of Just cause or reason the said 
Blande the deft. not minding his agreement and retainour but on 
the Contrary to prejudice the plt. and stop his whole work de- 
serted his worke and retainour as afsd. and drew other the 
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Labourers off alsoe soe that the plts. worke was for a con- 
siderable time stopped even in the time of the year only proper 
for the worke and when the plt. could get no other which being 
highly to the plts damage and Contrary to a Statute made and 
provided in the 5th year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth Cap 
the fourth upon which Statute the plt. brings his action of debt 
and humbly demands Judgment against the said Blande fore 
five pounds Sterling a month Imprisonment and Costs of Suit. 


Plea—And the said James Bland the deft. Robert Brent his 
attorney comes in Court and defends the force and Injury Etc. 
and for plea Saith not guilty in manner and form afsd. and 
for Tryal puts himself upon the Country and the pit. Likewise. 


Jury—Ordered that the Jury Enquire the fact. Jonathan 
Parker, James Mussen, Francis Hunt, John Hawkins, Joseph 
Sumner, Richard Fossaker, Burr Harrison, Joseph Henson, 
William Metheney, James Monsie, Joseph Newton, Xtopher 
Herring which said Jurors elected and Sworne doe say upon 
their Oaths we find the deft. no cause of action. 

Nonsuit—Therefore tis ordered that Judgment shall be en- 
tered on the verdict of the Jury and that the said Richard Gib- 
son the deft. shall be nonsuite and shall pay unto the said James 
Blande the deft. the sum of Fifty pounds of Tobacco in Caske 
with costs of Suit als Execution. 

Ordered that James Bland shall pay the Jury Seventy-two 
pounds of Tobacco als Execon. 

Appeale—And the said Richard Gibson not being content 
with the Judgment of this Court doth appeal to the 6th day of 
the general Court to be held before the right honourable the 
Lieut. Governour and honourable Council of State at James 
Citty. 

Capt. George Mason became Security with the said Richard 
Gibson to prosecute his appeale. And Mr. Francis Hammersley 
and David Strahan became Securities with the said James 
Blande to answer the said appeale. 

Washington’s Refusal Capt. John Washington being Sum- 
moned by the Sheriff to this Court and required to take the 
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Oaths appointed instead of the Oaths of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy and the Oath of a Justice of peace for this County by 
order of the right honourable the Lieut. Governour did then 
and there refuse to take the oath of a Justice Of this County 
as yet alledging that he was not yet a Liver in this County and 
did therefore think himself incapable of doing such Service to 
their Majesties and the Countrey as by his Oath therefore hum- 
bly prays to be Excused from the taking the [Oath?] of a 
Justice of the peace for the County afsd. until he was an In- 
habitant of this County at which time he would readily and will- 
ingly take the Oath of a Justice of the peace accordingly and 
would with all alacrity and cheerfulnesse Serve their Majesties 
and the Countrey according to his honours command and Obliga- 
tion laid upon him. 


Gibson Sworne Mr. Richard Gibson did this day in Court 
take the Oath appointed instead of the Oaths of Supremacy and 


Allegiance by act of Parliament and by the order of the Rt. 


honourable the Lieut. Governour and the office of a Coroner of 
this County and was then continued in his office accordingly. 


Mildmay’s Will Proved Probate of the Last Will and Tes- 
tament of Richard Mildmay is granted Mr. Jonan. Parker 
who married the widow and Exex. of the said Richard Mild- 
may who was nominated and appointed Executrix of the said 
will and proved in Court by the Oaths and Testimonies of Mr. 
Francis Hammersley, Mr. Robert Brent and Mr. James Mus- 
sen witnesses to the said will Subscribed provided he give se- 
curity to perform what the Law directs Touching the same. 


Securities—Capt. George Mason and Mr. Robert Brent be- 
came Securities with the said Jonathan Parker to perform what 
the Law directs. 


Liquors not to be sold on Court days. Forasmuch as Several 
disorders misrules and Riots are committed during the Sitting 
of this worshipful Court and the Court Taking into Consider- 
ation the Fatal consequences of such unhappy malignment and 
Tumultuous proceeding as well against the Peace of their 
Majesties as all their Leige Subjects doe accordingly order 
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Therefore tis ordered that no person of what degree condition 
or Quality whatsoever shall sell any Sort of Liquor whatever 
to any manner of Person or Persons whatsoever upon a Court 
day whilest their Majesties Justices of the peace Sitting without 
first Leave being Prayed for and granted by the Court. 

Grand Jury Sworne. William Balthrop, Robert Alexander, 
William Powell, John Powell, John Powell and Giles Vandacas- 
tail, John Hawkin and Thomas Barton Senr. did this day in 
open Court take the Oaths appointed instead of the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy and the oaths of grand jurymen of 
this County and was admitted accordingly. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford October the 7th 
1691. 


Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. John Withers Mr. Edward Thomason 
Mr. Matthew Thompson Mr. Martin Scarlet 
Dr. Edward Maddocks Justices 


Lewts a Negro—an order Ordered that the original Inden- 
ture of Benjamin Lewis the Negro Slave to William Harris 
shall be by Mr. Robert Collis delivered to the Clerke to the In- 
tent it may be by him sent downe to the Clerk of the general 
[Court ?] in order for the said Negro and William Harris to 
come to a Tryal. 


Stocks to be brought Ordered that Capt. George Mason 
high Sheriff of this County shall between this and the next 
Court Press a boat and four able men to goe fetch the Stocks 
from the old Court house over Potomack River and bring them 
to the new Court house to the end and Intent that they may be 
erected and Set up against the next Court for the Punishment 
of Drunkards Riotors and Tumultuous Persons Swearers pro- 
faners of the Lords name and all other offenders as the Law 
directs, 


The Court is adjourned till Tomorrow morning Eight of the 
Clock. 
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At a Court held for the County of Stafford October the 8th, 
1691. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. John Withers Mr. Martin Scarlet 


Mr. Edward Thomason Justices 


Tillett’s Petition John Tillett humbly Sheweth that your 
Petr. coming a Stranger into this County bought two Parcels 
of Land upon Occoquon River within the Jurisdiction of this 
Court which Land lyes bounded between the Land of Capt. 
George Mason Mr. Thomas Bushrod the Land formerly Thomas 
Baxter and Mr. Wilks which said parcel of Land of your Pe- 
titioner was part of Thomas Baxter and whereas there hath 
arisen some disputes, and controversies like to happen between 
the adjacent Neighbors and Proprietors of the next adjoyning 
Lands and your petr. he therefore humbly Prays your worships 
to grant an order that Capt. George Brent who is attorney of 
Mr. William Sherwood to Survey the Land in dispute to wit 
Doges Island (he the said Sherwood being chiefly concerned 
there) to the intent that your Petitioner may as well as all others 
concerned have the True benefit and Proprietorship of his 
Lands Vizt. by falling of Trees cutting of Timber Etc. as well 
as all other benefits and Immunities as the Laws both of Eng- 
land and this Countrey Enjoyns and directs. Likewise that it 
may be a means to put an end to all Lawsuits controversies and 
disagreements that thereupon arise between the before men- 
cioned neighbors and Proprietors and that your worship would 
be Pleased to appoint a day for the said survey and laying out 
of the aforesaid Land, that all neighbors and others concerned 
may have a full and timely notice. 


Granted—And the Court having fully and Maturely con- 
sidered the Premises doe accordingly order Therefore tis or- 
dered that Capt. George Brent as the attorney of Mr. William 
Sherwood shall between this and the next Court Survey and 
lay out the Land of the said Sherwood lying upon Doegs Island 
and that they return an account of the said Survey to the next 
Court further it is also ordered that all Neighbors and others 
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concerned may have timely notice thereof to Prevent all future 
Controversies and disturbance that thereupon may arise for 
want of such a due and Timely Survey. 


Farrows Petition. Abraham Farrow who married the 
widow and Relique of Mr. Edward Mason late of this County 
deced humbly Sheweth that the will of the said Edward Mason 
being Proved in this Court by Capt. George Mason in behalf 
of the children of the said Edward Mason for and concerning 
the Land but as yet no administration of the said Estate of 
Edward Mason deced granted. Therefore your Petr. humbly 
Prayes Letters of Adminisn. of the said Masons Estate he be- 
ing ready to give Security as the Law directs. 


Granted—And the Court having Considered the Justice and 
Equitableness thereof there being as yet noe administration 
granted doe accordingly order Therefore tis ordered that the 
said Abraham Farrow shall have letters of adminisn. granted 
him of the Estate of the said Edward Mason deced he giving 
good Security and with them to enter into bonde to Perform 
what the Law directs touching the said Estate. 


Securities—Capt. George Mason and Capt. George Brent 
became Securitys with the said Abraham Farrow to Perform 
what the Law directs Touching the same. 


The Court is adjourned till Tomorrow eight of Clock. 
At a Court held for Stafford County October the 9th 1691. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. Edward Thomason Mr. Matthew Thompson 
Mr. John Withers Mr. Martin Scarlet 
Justices 


Brent chooses Guardians. Mr. Giles Brent son and heir of 
Giles Brent Gent late of this County deced came into Court and 
did choose Mr. Francis Hammersley his father in Law to be his 
Guardian and desired that the same might be entered on the 
records of this County. 
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Plot to be Surveyed. Ordered that Mr. William Buckner 
deputy Surveyor of this County shall on Thursday next being 
the 15th of this Instant October 1691 repair to the Malachy 
Peale neck being the Place allotted by act of assembly for the 
Town and Port of this County and shall then and there Sur- 
vey and Lay out the said Towne or Port according to Law to 
the Intent that all the gentlemen of and all other of the In- 
habitants may take up such Lot and Lots as he and they desire 
that the houses and Port may Proceed and goe on Effectually 
according to the True intent and meaning of the act in that 
case made and Provided at the last Session of assembly held at 
James Citty. 


Strahan to keep the Ferry. Forasmuch as for the conven- 
iency of the Towne or Port for this County as well as the Court- 
house it is found absolutely necessary for the inhabitants of the 
upper parish of this County that there should be a Ferry kept 
over Occaquon River in this County and whereas David Strahan 
came into Court and did assume to keep the said Ferry for the 
sum of Two thousand five hundred Pounds of Tobacco p annum 
and the Court having fully Considered the same doe accordingly 
order Therefore tis ordered that the said David Strahan shall 
keep the said Ferry over Occaquon as afsd. Provided he supply 
himself with a good and Substantial Boat fit to Transport over 
man and horse over that River and that for the same be paid 
by the afsd. Sum of Two thousand five hundred Pounds of 
Tobacco p annum out of the County Levy and the Year to com- 
mence as soon as he is Provided with a Boat fit for the Purpose. 


Feoffees chosen. Mr. John Withers and Mr. Matthew 
Thompson was by this Court chosen Feoffees in trust for the 
Towne and Port of this County and did accept of the same ac- 
cording to act of assembly. 

Towne an order abt. it. This Court taking into consideration 
the Purchase of the Fifty acres of Land for the Port for this 
County being in Peales neck and Mr. Giles Brent who hath the 
Fee Simple thereof not being of age came here in Court and 
choose Mr. Francis Hammersley for his guardian. Where- 
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upon the Court Treated with the said Francis Hammersley 
guardian as afsd. for and on the behalf of the orphan afore- 
said for the Price of the said Fifty acres of Land and it was by 
the Court Together with the Feoffees for and on the behalf of 
the County and the said Francis Hammersley for and on the 
behalf of the said Giles Brent did agree that Thirteen thousand 
pounds of Tobacco and Caske being the full demands of the 
said Hammersley shall be paid for the said Land out of which 
said Sum Capt. Malachy Peale being Tenant thereon is to have 
such Part as the Law in that case doth direct and appoint. 
Therefore it is ordered that the said sum of Thirteen thousand 
pounds of Tobacco and Cask shall at the next Court be Levied 
out of this County and by the sheriff in due time paid to the 
said Francis Hammersley and Capt. Malachy Peale in such pro- 
portion as is appointed by Law, Provided that before the said 
Tobacco be paid by the Sheriff the said Francis Hammersley 
and Capt. Mala. Peale shall make good and authentick deeds 
of the said Fifty acres of Land unto Mr. John Withers and 
Mr. Matthew Thompson Feoffees in Trust to and for the use of 
the County. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford November the 
llth 1691. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. John Withers Mr. Edward Maddocks 
Mr. Matthew Thompson Mr. Martin Scarlet 
Justices 


Fitzhugh’s Letter. 

Gentlemen, My Longe absence now this four Courts together 
occasioned as most of you know, or I dare say have been cred- 
itably informed, through occasioned absence or Violent Sick- 
ness all but the first Court in June and why I did not then 
sit my Letter to the Court I hope fully clears and Mr. Scarlets 
acknowledgment and Sorrow which he sent me by Mr. Hay- 
ward, for his Passionate words made me immediately forget 
the same and did design to have resigned my Place which fell 
out to be the Second Wednesday in August but before that 
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time my business called me to the head of the bay, from whence 
I returned not till the last of August accompaniec with a 
Raging feaver constantly attended with curd vomitings which 
without Intermissione violently held me till the Court in Sep- 
tember was over, afterwards I had some intermissions and 
hopes of Recovery but these hopes were soon over for my dis- 
temper reseised me again as violent as ever, so that the Latter 
end of that week before your October Court and the week your 
Court was, I was againe so ill as not to venture out of my cham- 
ber nay for some days hardly out of my bed, now thank God 
its Pretty well over and I find myself hearty and Strong con- 
sidering my Late Circumstances, and therefore I know you'll 
think it reasonable to Expect me at this Court, and Truly I 
should gladly wait on you and Joyne with you in discharge of 
that Service we all owe to their Majesties and the Countrey, 
but I am deterred by an Information that I had not by uncer- 
tain report but by a general and Credible Relation of a most 
mischievous and dangerous Riot committed by Parson Waugh 
to your faces and to the judge in Cathredas, telling you as you 
were a sitting Court the Countrey then in the Court House as 
you were then Taxing him for his ill behaviour in soe rudely 
and violently Siding with and defending that Fellow Darnell 
and some other great Enormities that he had committed in the 
Court house yard, he immediately answers not regarding that 
you were then their Majesties Court and then Sitting and the 
Countrey Present Expecting your dispatch of their business that 
he came there to Correct the Irregular Proceedings of your 
Court, then which I think a greater affront and Indignity was 
never Put upon a Court also he said in full hearing of your 
wor’ps as I am informed and of the Countrey then Present that 
I was a Papist and did not deserve the Kings Protection which 
you know is enough to set the Rabble to do a mischief to the 
Person so Taxt besides many other violent and ill behaviours 
of his during the whole days first Sitting which violent ac- 
tions of his were neither then Punished nor by the Court repre- 
sented to the Lieut. Governour and Council nor to the Attorney 
General, but Perhaps you may say the Lieut. Governour has 
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had a relation thereof and I’me apt to believe so too, that they 
may be reported to his honour, But may it Please your worships 
you must think and I have such honourable thoughts of him, as 
I cannot think otherwise than that he would in all his actions 
Proceed Legally and think rightly and Justly of every man till 
the contrary be proved either by record or evidence and not give 
any great heed to uncertain Reports, well knowing that Reports 
are made according to the affections of the Party relating as if 
from an Enemy a little fault will be aggravated to a very great 
crime, and if from a friend a great crime made a very small 
fault for he cannot reasonably nor honourably think otherwise 
of the Lieut. Governour upon the hearing of this relation if he 
has heard it, but that he must argue to himself or Perhaps to 
the Council too, this must be a malicious Report. Perhaps the 
Parson might speak a peevish word and his Enemies have 
aggravated it to this height which a Bedlamist would never 
have committed, noe noe he will say I can never believe it, what 
for a man of Reason, a man of Learning and a Clergyman too 
and one that not long since has been at considerable charge 
and Trouble for Passionate Expression of a farr inferior 
nature to this, certainly the Relation is uncertaine; and besides 
may he say it may reasonably supposed it is not soe for surely I 
should have then heard of his Punishment and by the greatness 
thereof have Judged of the heinousness of his crimes, or if 
the Court had omitted or doubted to inflict a present Punishment 
on him they would certainly have represented it to me or to 
me and the Council or at least to the Attorney General to have 
had a vindication of soe great an indignity Especially being 
their Majesties Justices and then Sitting in Curia though they 
might have passed it by in their private Capacities. But pass- 
ing with Impunity there and noe representation made here, nor 
application made to the Attorney Generall makes me believe the 
report as hyperbollical as generally reports are carried up and 
down here. Thus I apprehend the Lieut. Governour and Coun- 
cils Sentiments must be Supposed if they have heard it, and now 
Gent. to come and apply it Particularly I must tell you my 
thoughts that I doubt your Quiet Sitting your Selves, for my- 
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self such words as he spake openly of me, may Endanger to 
Throw me upon the Fury of the Rabble, but to be sure can 
never admit in a Quiet Sitting and to maintain the dignity of 
the Place I sit in as I ought and will, or will never sit, for he 
that went so farr without committing a crime, for crimes are 
known by their Punishment may boldly dare to Proceed fur- 
ther, from the Trouble of which I Pray God keep you and him 
from the wickedness of Perpetrating Thus Gent. I have ren- 
dered you the occasions of my former absences and the reasons 
that I cannot be Present with you at this Court according to my 
wishes I beg Pardon for my Lenghth & Conclude myself your 
Worships ready and obedient Servant. 
Will. Fitzhugh 

November 10th, 1691. 


Courts order thereon—Forasmuch as Coll. William Fitzhugh 
did Send a Letter to this Court wherein he rendered the reas- 
ons of his not coming to Court and Sitting accordingly. It 
was therefore ordered by this Court that the said Letter of 
Coll. Wm. Fitzhugh to the Court as afsd. should by the Clerke 
be fairly Transmitted and Put upon the Records of this County 
and that a fair Copy of the same shall be alsoe Transcribed and 
Sent downe by the Clerk to the Right honourable the Lieut. 
Governour at the First opportunity. 


Mason’s Petition Capt. George Mason made humble Pe- 
tition to this Court that he might have Licence to keep an ord- 
inary at the Towne or Port of this County he being ready to 
give good Secty and enter into bond to Perform what the Law 
in Such Cases direct and Command. 


Granted—And the Court having duely throughly and Ma- 
turely considered the Premises and have fully considered the 
Justness and Legality of the same doe accordingly order 
Therefore tis ordered that the Said Capt. George Mason 
shall have Licence to keep an ordinary at the Town or Port 
for this County Provided he take care to obtain a free grant 
and Licence for the same from the Right honourable the 
Lieut. Governour and shall finde a good and Sufficient main- 
tenance and Reception both for man and horse according as 
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the Law hath in that case made and Provided and shall give 
good Security and Enter into bond for the full and True Per- 
formance of the same as the Law directs. 

Security’s—Dr. Edward Maddocks became Security with the 
Said Capt. George Mason for the True Performance of the 
Same as the Law directs. 


Davenport v. Foord Randall Davenport who intermarried the 
widow and Executrix of Gerrard Foord [?] complains against 
Richard Knight in a plea of debt for that, that is to Say that he 
stands indebted to the plt. nine hundred pounds of Tobacco in 
Caske by bill bearing date the 26th day of July 1681, here in 
Court ready to be Produced for which the Plt hath brot. his 
action in Qualification aforesaid and Prayes Judgment against 
him for his said debt with Costs of Suite. 

Plea—And the said Richard Knight the deft. by Robert 
Brent his attorney came into Court and for Plea saith that he 
ought not to Pay the same being not Lyable by the Statute of 
Limitation which Plea is overruled by the Court. 

Judgmt.—And now forasmuch as it appeareth to this Court 
that the said Richard Knight the deft. Stands Justly indebted 
to the said Randall Davenport the Plt. the sum of nine hun- 
dred pounds of Tobacco due as aforesaid Therefore tis ordered 
that the said Richard Knight shall make Present Payment of 
the said sum of nine hundred pounds of Tobo. in Caske unto 
the aforesaid Randall Davenport in Qualification afsd. with 
Costs of Suit alias Execution. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford November the 
12th, 1691 in the afternoon. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 
Mr. Matthew Thompson Mr. Martin Scarlet 
Mr. John Withers Justices 


Mason v Jones George Mason Gent. humbly sheweeth that 
your Petr. did buy a young black horse with a long taile of 
Edward Hollman of this County branded fairly on the Buttock 
with EH in August 1690 which horse was then Running in 
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Mr. Traverse neck where he was bred and alwaies did goe 
with the mare that brought him and by all the Neighbours 
known to keep the said Neck but soe it is may it Please your 
worships that your Petr. did in or about the Spring following 
Send to take up the said horse to break him but he was not then 
to be found nor heard of anywhere upon which your Petr. did 
make Enquiry with all the horse coursers and did desire them 
to take him up if to be found now soe it is may it Please your 
worships whiles your Petr. was down at the assembly one Evan 
Jones of this County Tanner did take up dock and Cut of the 
main of the said horse and rid the said horse and was about 
bringing him to Pace upon report of which and in my absence 
the said Holeman went to the said Jones and made demand of 
the said Horse who utterly denied him, alledging that he had 
bought him and Paid honestly for him upon which denyal the 
said Holeman went and fetcht his brand to compare with the 
brand on the horse, and desired Mr. Darrell to go with him who 
did and through the Persuasions of the said Darrell to Capt. 
Peale the said Capt. Peale did order the said Jones to deliver 
the said horse to the afsd. Edward Holman after his having 
been much wronged and abused to the great and insufferable 
loss of your Petr. and the generall damage and Complaint of 
the whole Neighbourhood who all unanimously Pray and de- 
sire that the said Jones may be Punished according to the merit 
of the fact and who hath been so often notoriously guilty of 
such Enormous Crimes wherefore the Plt. hath brought his 
action in this Court against the said Evan Jones and Craves 
Judgment against him for the sum of Five thousand Pounds 
of Tobacco and Cask damages Sustained by the said Jones or 
that your worships would be Pleased to order such Corporal 
Punishment as he by such Crimes Justly deserves and that he 
Pay this Costs. 


Plea—And the said Evan Jones the deft. came into Court by 
George Brent his Attorney and pleads to the uncertainty of the 
declaration for that there is neither day of the month nor year of 
our Lord when the said fact is Pretended to be Committed for 
which reasons are not Capable of rendering our plea to the said 
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declaration and do therefore humbly Conceive the same to Lye 
under the Statute of Limitations in that case made and Pro- 
vided and from this action doe therefore humbly Pray to be 
dismissed with Costs. 


Overruled.—Which plea is overruled by the Court for that 
the said Capt. Mason the plt. as aforesaid was known to be a 
Burgess for this County for the very year Past and did fully 
Prove the fact against the said Evan Jones the defendant as 
aforesaid Therefore tis ordered that the said Evan Jones the 
deft. shall make an open acknowledgment of his faults and of- 
fence upon his knees to the said Capt. George Mason and ask 
him free Pardon and forgiveness of the same and whereas Capt. 
Malachy Peale did assume in this Court to become Security for 
the said Evan Jones for his good behaviour for the future 
while he shall Live with him the said Capt. Malachy Peale it 
is further ordered, that the said Evan Jones shall give bond 
with the afsd. Capt. Malachy Peale for his the said Jones good 
behaviour not only for this matter but in all other concerns 
towards the said Capt. George Mason their Majesties and all 
other their Liege Subjects and that the said Jones pay this 
Cost. 


(To be continued) 
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SOME EARLY 
NOTTOWAY COUNTY HISTORY 





An Appress GIVEN AT THE Rotary CLUB OF BLACKSTONE, 
VIRGINIA. 





By W. R. Turner 





I feel much honored on being asked to speak to you this 
evening concerning Nottoway County. I also feel very appre- 
hensive lest I fail to interest you in the subject which brings 
me here tonight. 


Unfortunately, there has been very little written about Not- 
toway and Southside Virginia. 

With the exception of the records at Amelia and Nottoway 
Court Houses, about all I have been able to find on the subject 
are Dr. Wm. S. White and His Times; Notes on Southside 
Virginia, by Judge Walter Watson; Howe’s History of Vir- 
ginia; and, Martin’s Gazetteer of Virginia. 

Until about a year ago the early records at Nottoway Court 
House were in a very bad condition, having been terribly 
mutilated by Federal troops during the time General Grant 
occupied Nottoway Court House. 

The will books, which cover a period of twenty years from 
1845 to 1865, have been destroyed and the indexes cut out of 
the others. One can still see in the old will book of 1827, 
written on the fly leaf by a Yankee soldier, “Abraham Lincoln, 
President of Virginia, 1865.” Thanks, however, to the able 
supervision of Mrs. Eddie Deane, sponsored by the A. P. V. A. 
and Emergency Relief, the old records have been re-indexed 
and put back in good condition, and the first will book com- 
pletely restored through the generosity of the D. A. R. 


What we now know as Nottoway County was at one time 
Prince George until 1734, when Amelia was formed from 
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Prince George, and in 1788 Nottoway County was taken from 
Amelia. It embraced the Nottoway Parish, and was named 
for the Nottoway River which separated Amelia from Lunen- 
burg County, and which, in turn, was named for the Nottoway 
Indians. The Nottoway Indians lived in Southampton County 
on a reservation about fifteen miles square, on the Nottoway 
River near Jerusalem, then the County Seat of Southampton. 
According to Col. William Byrd, in 1728 they numbered about 
two hundred. They were called Mangoac or Nadowa, a name 
given to them by other tribes of Indians, which means adders 
or rattlesnakes. The name Nadowa later became anglicized 
into Nottoway. As late as December 17, 1804, there were 
Indians in Nottoway County as evidenced by a petition from 
the people of Nottoway sent to the Legislature on that date 
to have trustees appointed for the Nottoway tribe of Indians 
then living in the county. 

Not much is known about the part Nottoway, then Amelia, 
played in the Revolutionary War. We know, however, that 
she furnished a good many troops, and that William Fitz- 
gerald II, then living at Leinster in this county, at once organ- 
ized a company, was elected captain, and served throughout 
the war. He was wounded at the battle of Guilford Court 
House, and was breveted Major for gallantry in action in that 
battle. 

Tarleton, with his British cavalry, passed through the county 
on his famous raid to Bedford. He burned Edmunson’s Old 
Tavern, which place later became known as Burnt Ordinary, 
and still later as Morgansville. 


The house rebuilt by Captain Samuel Morgan is still standing, 
and is to be seen on the right side of the road to Wellville, 
about four miles from Blackstone. 

It was at West Creek too that nine of Tarleton’s cavalry had 
their famous encounter with Peter Francisco, in which Fran- 
cisco, although their prisoner, wounded two and put fo flight 
the rest. This occurred in full view of the whole troop of 
British cavalry. In the War of 1812, we also played our part. 
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Dr. James Jones, who resided at Mountain Hall, was made 
Surgeon General, and served with distinction. 

The period between the close of the Revolutionary War in 
1781, and the beginning of the Civil War in 1861, has been 
called the Golden Age in Virginia. This was especially true 
of Nottoway. This section was predominantly agricultural and 
the large plantation was the rule. Here was the stronghold of 
slavery, and slavery here, perhaps, wore its kindliest aspect. 
According to Howe, its population in 1840 was: Whites, 2,490; 
slaves, 7,071; free colored, 158; total population, 9,719, three 
times as many slaves as whites. Tobacco production was over 
two million pounds annually. The white population was 
largely of the planter class. The planter had great responsi- 
bilities in managing his large acres and many slaves, yet had 
time to cultivate the elegancies of life, to engage much in social 
intercourse, and to become familiar with all current political 
topics. Consequently, it was during this period that Virginia 
produced many of her greatest men, and from this system there 
arose that hospitality for which her people were noted. No- 
where were the wishes and wants of the guest more regarded 
and nowhere was the character of a true gentleman held more 
sacred. No people had a clearer sense of honor nor a higher 
regard for womankind. 

Writing about the early conditions in Nottoway, Dr. Wm. 
S. White, the Presbyterian minister, says: “My life in Notto- 
way may be characterized as one of incessant but delightful 
labor. That county had long been celebrated for the politeness, 
refinement, and hospitality of its inhabitants, but they were 
deplorably irreligious, card playing, horse racing and wine 
drinking were almost universal among the higher classes.” 

There were two race tracks within a few miles of Blackstone, 
one just west of the town. This was a double track one-fourth 
of a mile long; the race paths overgrown with brush and trees 
may still be seen. The other track was called Bellefonte, and 
was situated a few miles east of Blackstone; it was run by 
Colonel Jeter, and laid off about the year 1822. 
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Here the wealth, style, and beauty of Old Virginia assembled 
from time to time, coming from the Blue Ridge mountains on 
the west to the Chesapeake Bay on the east; among its famous 
clientele were William R. Johnson, of North Carolina, known 
as “King of Turf”; Captain William Junkin Harrison, of 
Diamond Grove in Brunswick County ; John R. Goode of Meck- 
lenburg; and, John Randolph, of Roanoke, all famous horse- 
men. This race course was looked upon as a den of iniquity 
by the ministers in the county, who did not rest until a great 
revival was held near the track and the president of the club, 
Major Hezekiah Anderson, and its owner, Captain Richard 
Jones, both professed religion and joined the church. 

The tavern at Bellefonte was turned into a seminary for 
young ladies, and Colonel Jeter became a bankrupt and died 
in a small cabin nearby. 

The settlements in the early days of the county were few. 
In most instances the places were named for the tavern owners, 
as Jennings Ordinary named for a man named Jennings who 
ran a tavern there. Near here is the grave of Captain James 
Dupuy, a soldier of the Revolutionary War, and not far away 
was the home of Major Hezekiah Anderson, the father of 
Mary Jane Anderson, the mother of the famous southern poet, 
Sidney Lanier. Burkeville was named for the family who ran 
Burke’s Old Tavern, and Blacks and Whites for the two 
rival tavern keepers, Swartz and White. Swartz, in German, 
means Black. These two taverns were located at the intersec- 
tion of three roads; namely, Cockes, Hungry Town, then called 
Jordan’s road ,and Old Church. These three roads intersected 
at a point just east of the old Swartz tavern, now the Gilliam 
Anderson home. This early settlement consisted of the two 
taverns on opposite sides of Jordan’s road, a doctor’s office, a 
blacksmith shop, and an ice house. 

The stagecoach came up Cocke’s road from Petersburg 
by Morgansville, Blacks and Whites, Nottoway Court House, 
and thence to North Carolina. The settlement of Blacks and 
Whites grew as time went on, and the citizens thought a more 
dignified name should be chosen, so they chose Bellefonte, but 
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due to the objections of the Post Office Department on account 
of the similarity of Bellefonte, Pa., and Bellefonte, Va., this 
name had to be abandoned; finally, about 1885, at a meeting 
of the citizens, Dr. J. M. Hurt suggested that the name Black- 
stone be chosen after the famous English jurist of that name. 


Cocke’s road is one of the oldest roads in the county. It was 
named for a man named Abraham Cocke, who ran a mill near 
the forks of the Big and Little Nottoway Rivers. 


He was granted by the court in 1740 a road to his mill. The 
road came to be known as Cockes’ road or Cockes’ lane. That 
is how this road received its name, and not as some believe, 
from Dr. Cox who perished in the big snow of 1857. This road 
was called Cockes’ as far back as 1740, more than one hundred 
years before Dr. Cox died. 

In the early days, the old time Virginian loved privacy and 
like an Englishman, he elected to build his house as far as pos- 
sible from his neighbor’s, and out of sight of the public road; 
consequently his goings and comings were rather infrequent, 
and except for the time passed in social visiting, his big day 
away from home was when he attended court. 

Nottoway Court House was first located at Hendersonville, 
about one mile west of its present location, although the first 
deputy clerk’s office was in a house in the yard at Windrow, 
afterward the home of Mr. Freeman Epes. The building at 
Hendersonville evidently burned down some time during 1789, 
for we find in Order Book No. 3—1789—page 529, the follow- 
ing: “It is the opinion of this court that the next court for this 
county shall sit at Peter Randolph’s dwelling house, that being 
the center fixed on. And it is ordered that all pleas, bills, pro- 
cesses and proceedings whatever be adjourned thereto, and it 
is ordered that the sheriff make his return to that place.’ It was 
also ordered on page 528—Order Book No. 3—“that Samuel 
Sherwin, Peter Randolph, Freeman Epes, and Rawleigh Carter, 
or any three of them, shall receive the goal, stocks and pillory 
when finished and make return to this court thereof.” 

After the building at Hendersonville burned, the question of 
a suitable location for the new Court House arose. There were 
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several mills along the Little Nottoway River, the most im- 
portant belonging to Peter Randolph. 

He had obtained permission to dam Lazaretta Creek, and 
there is a local tradition that when the work was completed, 
he stood on the dam and defied God Almighty to break it. 
The story runs that that night a freshet came and swept every- 
thing away. 

Peter Stainback had a tavern there, and a man named Hood 
a blacksmith shop. Wood Jones, the county surveyor, was or- 
dered to make a survey and decided that this location was very 
suitable as it was about the center of the county. 

Sometime during the latter part of 1789, according to Order 
Book No. 3—1789—page 540, commissioners were appointed 
by the court to let the building of the Court House and other 
necessary buildings for this county, to be built on the land of 
Peter Randolph. In 1793, at the May court, the commissioners 
appointed to view and receive the Court House if done accord- 
ing to contract reported unanimously that it was not done ac- 
cording to bargain. It was later received by the Court, how- 
ever. It must have been a very inferior building for we find in 
the records that it was constantly in need of repair. It was re- 
paired in 1827 and 1832 and again in 1834; finally, at the June 
term of court, 1841, the building and also the clerk’s office were 
ordered to be sold at the July court following. 


On December 5, 1839, the contract for the present building 
was let to Branch Ellington, and a payment of $1,000.00 was 
made on the initial cost. Three years passed in the construction 
of the new building, and it was 1843 before court was held in 
its new quarters. 

The early gentlemen justices of Nottoway were William 
Greenhill, Francis Fitzgerald, John Doswell, Richard Bland, 
Samuel Pincham, Hamlin Harris, Freeman Epes, William Fitz- 
gerald, William Watson, Richard Dennis, James Dupuy and 
Peter Robertson, any three of these men constituted a court. 
Two more taverns were later built at the Court House, one 
owned by Peter Randolph, who was the second clerk of the 
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county. He built it for speculation and it was operated by a 
man named George—it was known as George’s—the other by 
Edmund Wells. 


The Court House green was used as a muster ground where 
the militia drilled. Most of the prominent men were at one 
time or another officers of the militia, which accounts for so 
many titles in those days. Nottoway Court House is described 
in Martin’s Gazetteer of Virginia, about 1835, as follows: 
“(Post-Village) sixty-seven miles west of Richmond and one 
hundred and eighty-nine miles from Washington, situated on 
the Nottoway River one mile east of Hendersonville, in the 
business part of the county. It contains a Court House, Clerk’s 
office, criminal and debtors’ jail, besides fifteen dwelling houses, 
one merecantile house, one hotel, one saddler, one tailor, and 
one blacksmith shop. In the vicinity, on Nottoway River, there 
is a manufacturing flour mill. A daily stage passes this place 
on its route from Petersburg to North Carolina. Population 
seventy persons of whom one is an attorney and one a regular 
physician.” 

It was the scene of many political meetings and other stir- 
ring events. Here took place in July 1818 one of the strangest 
duels ever recorded. A duel in which the principals did not 
fight. The encounter was scheduled to be fought between 
Colonel William C. Greenhill and Colonel Tyree G. Bacon, but 
was fought by Dr. Bacon, a son of Colonel Bacon, and Dr. John 
S. Hardaway. It seems that some misunderstanding arose 
between Colonel Greenhill and Colonel Bacon about the elec- 
tion of officers in the militia regiment. Colonel Greenhill being 
promoted over Colonel Bacon, Colonel Greenhill challenged 
Colonel Bacon to fight, and sent the challenge by Dr. John S. 
Hardaway who was not aware of the nature of the communica- 
tion. Colonel Bacon placed the blame on Dr. Hardaway. Dr. 
Bacon and Dr. Hardaway met at Nottoway Court House after- 
wards and staged a stabbing match in which Dr. Hardaway was 
mortally wounded. The fight took place just at the gate on the 
path from the Court House to the old tavern. Dr. Hardaway 
lived a few days and died in the Jackson house, later occupied 
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by Mr. John B. Tuggle, and now by Mr. Carson. Dr. Bacon, 
although severely wounded, was tried for murder but acquitted. 
At Nottoway Court House, in 1847, occurred the famous debate 
between Colonel Geo. C. Droomgoole and Colonel Geo. E. Boll- 
ing in the race for Congress in which “Old Drum” so complete- 
ly floored his opponent. 


Here in 1860, Roger Pryor made the finest speech of his 
career for Breckenridge. 


On April 7th, 1861, took place that memorable meeting to 
decide on secession. The sentiment was overwhelmingly for 
secession, Colonel Travis Epes, of Fancy Hill, standing almost 
alone against such a move. Colonel Epes, who always wore a 
tall beaver hat and Prince Albert coat, was a striking figure as 
he arose to address the meeting. Said Colonel Epes: “You do 
not know what you are doing in voting for secession. You 
cannot compete with the Federal Government, they will send 
an army here, despoil your homes, and free your slaves. Every 
able bodied man before me will have to go into the army and 
try to repel the invaders. I have five sons who will have to go. 
Should Virginia secede, I will give everything I possess to her 
cause, but I am opposed to secession.” He was howled down 
in derision, and his brother, Freeman Epes, took him severely 
to task for his speech. Old Dr. Campbell, of Nottoway Court 
House, spoke. He made an eloquent speech for secession in 
which he said: “I am too old to go in the army myself, but I 
will take old Ben, my carriage driver, and get in my carriage, 
and go up there and shoot them through the windows.” 

On April 5th, 1865, four years later almost to the very day, 
General Grant occupied Nottoway Court House, and received 
word here that General Sheridan was at Jetersville across Gen- 
eral Lee’s line of retreat. 


No account of Nottoway, I think, should be given without 
some reference being made to the early churches in the county. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, most of the people 
had become imbued with the false doctrines of the day of free 
thought and infidel philosophy. Infidel clubs flourished every- 
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where, one we had in our own community at Painville, in Amelia 
County, named for the famous infidel, Thomas Paine. The 
place bears the name Painville to this day. One of its founders 
was Dr. James Jones, of Mountain Hall in Nottoway, who, 
while in Europe pursuing his education, had come under the 
influence of this false philosophy. I am glad to relate, how- 
ever, that he later professed religion and became an elder and a 
pillar in the Presbyterian Church. He assembled his infidel 
club and delivered before it such a Christian address that it at 
once disbanded and never met again. Such were the conditions 
under which the earlier churches were organized, and it is to 
the eternal credit of these few earnest souls that the churches 
were kept alive during this dark period. Now in the early for- 
ties, it became much more fashionable to become religious and 
camp meetings were held at every cross roads. 

The earliest churches were naturally of the Established faith, 
being transplanted here from the Church of England. 

The first church of which we have any record in the county 
was known as Southern Chapel or Green’s Church. It was 
located just west of Blackstone on Jordan’s now Hungrytown, 
road. “On Oct. 22, 1740, the vestry of Bristol Parish* ordered 
that the Southern Chaple be built at the Harrican nearest the 
best water.” 

This old church had a somewhat checkered career. Its rec- 
tor, Parson Wilkinson, who had married in this country, was 
unfortunate enough to have a wife from England appear upon 
the scene. The Established Church, already becoming un- 
popular, due to the quarrel with the mother country, could not 
bear the strain of this, and further services were abandoned. 
The church was not revived in the county until Dr. John Cam- 
eron came to Nottoway during 1794 and 1796, but was so 
poorly supported that he had to leave. 


The Episcopal Church then entirely disappeared from Notto- 





* Note: Raleigh Parish was cut off from Bristol Parish in 1735, and 
included that part of Amelia which is now Nottoway County. It is not 
known why the vestry of Bristol Parish ordered a church built in Raleigh 
Parish, but a careful search proves this to have been the case. 
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way until 1856 when St. Luke’s Church was organized by Dr. 
Gibson, and a new church built on the site of old Green’s 
church and later moved to its present location. 

After the old church was abandoned by the Episcopalians, 
it was used by the Presbyterians until it was burned about 1827, 
and thereby hangs another tale. It seems that an old woman 
who lived nearby confessed on her deathbed that she had set 
the church on fire, because she said she had been unable to keep 
a gourd at the spring since the Presbyterians had occupied the 
church. 

After the fire, the Presbyterians decided to accept the offer 
of Captain Samuel Morgan, who offered them an acre of land 
and fifty dollars in money if they would build their church near 
Jeters race track, and Shiloh Presbyterian Church was built in 
1828 on that location in accordance with the old captain’s wish. 
There was another old Established Church known as the Old 
Colonial Church, situated on the plantation of Captain Fowlkes 
above Leneave’s mill. It was an immense structure for those 
days, nicely finished and plastered within, and provided with 
a large gallery. At the time Captain Fowlkes purchased the 
property, the church was not reserved and passed to him, and 
he afterwards used it as a granary. 

Bishop Meade, in his book “Old Churches and Families of 
Virginia”, comments severely on this alleged profanation. Cap- 
tain Fowlkes, after that, was always known as Captain “Church” 
Fowlkes. 

Captain Fowlkes, at his own expense, afterwards had built 
the Republican Church near the site of the Old Colonial Church. 
He designated the church for the use of all denominations, hence 
the name “Republican”. The Presbyterians later sought to 
buy it from him. He refused to sell, but gave it to them, where- 
upon it was taken down and rebuilt near where the airport at 
Crewe is now. 

The first Baptist Church, known as the Separate Baptist 
Church in Nottoway, was Walker’s Meeting House. This 
church was situated about three miles from Burkeville on the 
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old Lewiston Plank Road, which ran from Burkeville to Lun- 
enburg Court House, then known as Lewiston. The first pastot 
was Rev. Jeremiah Walker. On the 27th of October, 1768, 
there was a petition to the Worshipful Court of Amelia, signed 
by George Walton and others, as follows: “We the petition- 
ers do humbly pray that your worships would favor us so far as 
to license George Walton’s house as a place for those dissenters 
called Separate Baptists to assemble and preach in. 

Therefore humbly submit the consideration to your wor- 
ships, hoping you will in mercy grant the same to us who are 
in duty bound to always pray for all authorities under God and 
over us.” 

This petition was rejected by the court and was endorsed dis- 
senters’ petition, called Baptists, rejected Nov. 24th, 1768. 

However, the next year, 1769, this church was established 
with sixty-six members. 

Nearby was the Nottoway Academy, a school run by Dr. 
Sydnor. 

Of the Methodists we are not sure which is the oldest church. 
Services in an old wheelright shop on the Crenshaw farm be- 
gan in 1827, which later became Crenshaw’s Church established 
by Allen and William Crenshaw (the latter an old Revolution- 
ary soldier), with the help of William Irby. The history of this 
church has been lately recorded and an appropriate marker 
placed on the spot where worship was first begun. 

Of these ante-bellum years all was peace and prosperity, 
broken only by the coming of Court days, political meetings 
or of some planter purchasing a mechanical device to be used 
in farm work. 

In 1850, Colonel Knight bought the first steam engine in the 
county and this year the first reaping machine was used on the 
farm of Mr. Edwin Booth. 


In 1851, the Southside Railroad, now the Norfolk and West- 
ern, was completed from Blacks and Whites to Petersburg, and 
in 1855 Captain Richard Irby established a foundry on his 
plantation, and later on moved it to the forks of the Cockes’ 
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and Brunswick Roads, where Union Academy, a school for 
boys, was also located. 


These peaceful years were all to soon in the passing. In 
1860 came that fateful campaign for the presidency, the can- 
didates being Bell and Everett of the Constitutional Union 
Party, which believed in the Union, but did not believe in co- 
ercion. Breckenridge and Lane, of one branch of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and Douglas and Johnson, of the other, while the 
Republicans nominated Lincoln and Hamlin. Under these cir- 
cumstaces, it was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Lincoln would 
be elected. Colonel Travis Epes, of Fancy Hill, campaigned 
manfully for Bell and Everett, while most of the people of 
Nottoway voted for Breckinridge and Lane. 


Of the meeting to decide on secession, held at Nottoway 
Court House April 7th, 1861, I have already given an account. 


Then came the War Between the States. The people of 
Nottoway, responding nobly both in men and means, made a 
record during this period too well known to be recorded here; 
suffice it to say that although one of the smallest counties in the 
State, she furnished five companies to the Confederate cause. 
All of them rendered valiant service. I wish I could describe 
to you the gallant charge of Company E, the Nottoway Cavalry, 
at the battle of Chancellorsville, where they fought with such 
conspicuous gallantry that General Stuart himself complimented 
them highly for their valor, or tell you of the magnificent charge 
of Company G, the Nottoway Grays, as they stormed the 
heights of Gettysburg, with Pickett’s immortal Division. After 
the smoke of that battle cleared away, it was found that the 
Nottoway Grays had only six men left who were not killed, 
wounded or captured, and Richard Ferguson, a member of the 
company and Adjutant of the Regiment, was captured beyond 
the stone wall. 


It was on her northwest border where the three counties of 
Nottoway, Amelia and Prince Edward join that occurred the 
last major battle in the tragic struggle between the States. Here 
at Sayer’s Creek General Lee lost six thousand prisoners, and 
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with killed and wounded his total losses numbered between 
seven and eight thousand men, the result of which made Appo- 
mattox inevitable. 

Then came the surrender and reconstruction and with the 
people there followed a struggle for existence, and a fight with 
poverty for years thereafter. Their State had now a tyrant’s 
heel upon her neck and was known as Military District No. 1, a 
conquered province. Military satraps filled the seats of judges 
and magistrates, the ignorant slave was often shown more def- 
erence than his former master. Even through all this the old 
manners and customs persisted—the same courtesy, the same 
high sense of honor, and the same hospitality. In this school 
of adversity was reared a race whose virtues and high ideals 
have seldom been equaled. Few with college education they 
struggled for a very existence. That they succeeded and up- 
held the finest traditions of Virginia is amply proven by the 
good names they have left behind. 


“The old order changeth yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





CORRECTIONS 


In “Letters from Old Trunks”, Vol. XLV, No. 1 (Jan. 1937), the con- 
tributor’s name should be S. Bayly Turlington. (Not Bailey). 
Under “Accessions”, Vol. XLV, No. 1, (Jan. 1937), page 52, Sheridan 
on line 2 should read Sheriton. 
We wish to correct the title of a book listed in “Books Received”, 
Vol. XLII, No. 1, (Jan. 1934). The title should read: 
Mark and Joseph Anthony Families of Virginia, with 
contributory data on Capt. Christopher Clark and Moor- 
mann Families. By Frederick Anthony Swain. Pri- 
vately Printed. 





DABNEY CORRECTION 


Mr. Trist Wood makes the following corrections in my article on 
“The Origin of the Dabney Family,” published in the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, Volume XLV, April, 1937: 

Strike out the last three, parenthetical, lines following Item X on page 
133. Item X relates to Cornelius Dabney who married Lucy Winston, 
and was son of James Dabney and Ann Sherwood. 

Bottom of page 136 and top of page 137, strike out text beginning 
“Sarah, Dorothy and James,” and ending “widow married an Anderson.” 
Sarah, Dorothy and James were sisters and brother, as the patents in 
Items V, VI and VII set forth. George, Item IV, was evidently a 
brother. Mr. Trist Wood says that the word “sister” applied to Sarah 
in the said patents meant “sister-in-law,” that she was then widow of 
John Dabney, who had, died in early manhood, and that soon after the 
taking out of the patents, she married William Winston. Mr. Trist Wood 
suggests that John Dabney, Sarah’s first husband, may have been son 
of a traditional John Dabney, immigrant, brother of Cornelius Dabney; 
thus making it a question whether the said John, George, James and 
Dorothy were children of John or of Cornelius. 

On page 137 strike out the paragraph beginning “Cornelius Dabney, of 
King William County,” and ending “brother of George I.” As noted 
above, Mr. Trist Wood states that the Cornelius Dabney of Item X (and 
XI) was Cornelius Dabney who married Lucy Winston, and was son 
of James Dabney and Ann Sherwood. He says that his cousin, and con- 
temporary, Cornelius Dabney, of Hanover County, who married Sarah 
Jennings, was (as is supposed) son of Cornelius Dabney, immigrant, by 
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a second wife, Susannah, who subsequently married: — Anderson. 
He points out that if George I was a son of the immigrant Cornelius, 
he and Cornelius who married Sarah Jennings were half brothers. 


Charles Wm. Dabney. 








PENDLETON 
Information as to the connection of these Pendletons with the Vir- 
ginia Family will be gratefully received. 
Julius Pendleton died Aug. 12, 1837. 


Eliza Ann Pendleton died Sept. 1, 1838. 
John Pendleton died Aug. 20, 1840. 


Thomas Madison Pendleton died March 20, 1845. 


Thomas Madison Pendleton (his father?) died Dec. 12, 1833. 
Deaths of Thomas M. Pendleton’s Children: 


Kittie Hannah, died Feb. 2, 1811. 
Nancy Chenowith died Sept. 26, 1812. 


Hannah, wife of Thomas H. Pendleton, died April 15, 1847. 
Thomas Henry Pendleton died at Alturas, Cal., Nov. 12, 1879, aged 
72 years, 11 months and 2 days. 


Melissa Scott Pendleton, daughter of T. H., and Hannah Pendleton, 
died at Fortville, Ind., June 22, 1871, aged 37 years, 11 days. 


John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, 
707 East 4th Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





INFORMATION WANTED—WOLTZ, ETC. 


1. Who was the father of Dr. Peter Woltz, of Hagerstown, Md.? 
Born March 16, 1746; married Mary Breitengrosse June 19, 1773; died 
Feb. 2nd, 1808. What was Maiden Name of Dr. Peter’s Mother? Who 
were her parents? Where was she born? Where was Dr. Peter born? 
Names of his brothers and sisters, dates of birth, to whom married and 
date? Any information on above families will be appreciated. 

2. Date of birth of Elizabeth Canode (Knode)? Born (1799?), 
Sharpsburg, Md. Married Jesse Woltz, son of above Dr. Peter, July 
22, 1916, Lancaster, Fairfield Co., Ohio; died April 5th, 1880, Pulaski 
Co., Indiana. Was married 2nd time to Isaac Hollenbach, Dec. 25, 1843, 
Lancaster, Fairfield Co., Ohio. Names of her parents? 

3. Peter Putnam, of Hampshire County, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia.) Came to Ross County, Ohio in 1796. Brought his family of wife 
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and children to Ohio in 1806. Where was Peter born? What was date 
of birth? Names of his sisters and brothers, with dates of birth, mar- 
riage and death? Name of Peter’s father and mother, place and date 
of birth of both, and names of their parents and forbears? When did 
Peter, or forbear, come to Virginia, and from where? 


4. Where, and date of birth, of Thomas Shepherd, Founder of Shep- 
herdstown, Va. (now W. Va.)? Names of father and mother, and their 
forbears? 


5. Elizabeth (Van Metre) Shepherd, was the daughter of John Van 
Metre and Margaret —————;; born probably in Somerset County, N. J., 
in 1715? Married in 1733 (where)? Died, 1793, Shepherdstown, Va. 

Wanted exact date of Elizabeth’s birth, marriage and death? Where 
married; maiden name of mother; where and when born; date of 
marriage and date and place of birth; date of death. 


I would like all the possible information as to both the father’s and 
mothers families of John Van Metre and his wife. 


6. Richard Hoddy, of Hampshire Co., Va., (now W. Va.). Wanted 
place and date of birth; date and place of marriage; maiden and first 
name of wife; date and place of her birth and death? 


Names of and dates of birth of children of Richard Hoddy and wife 
———? From where did the family of Richard Hoddy come? Would 
like all the information possible on these two, and forbears? 


7. John Washington Chapman, born Oct. 8, 1815, Martinsburg, Va. 
(now W. Va.). Married Jane Hoddy, June 9, 1842; Concord Town- 
ship, Ross County, O., May 25, 1890. Father of John was Wm. Chap- 
man, who was born in Philadelphia (Chester?). Wanted date and 
place (?) of birth; date and place of marriage; date and place of death? 


Wm. married Ann Warren and they came to Ross County, Ohio, from 
Martinsburg, Va. (now W. Va.) in 1829. Would like all information 
possible on Wm. Chapman, his brothers, sisters and forbears. 


8. Ann Warren, wife of Wm. Chapman. Where and when born? 
When and where married? When and where died? Name of father, 
name of mother? Had two sisters, Mercy and Sarah. Thomas Wood 
married Mercy, first, and Sarah, second. There was also a brother, 
Nicholas. There may have been others. Would like all possible in- 
formation on Ann Warren, brother and sisters, and forbears. 


The Warrens were located in West Virginia prior to coming to Ohio, 
and in Pennsylvania (Phila.? or Chester?) prior to emigrating to Vir- 
ginia. They came to Ohio in 1827 or 1828. 


My father was Jesse McDowell Woltz; my mother, Mary Chapman. 
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Through my parents, am interested in information of any sort pertain- 
ing to any of the aforementioned ancestors. 


James Mitchell Woltz, 
362 Lora Ave., Youngstown, O. 





ISHAM—CHASTAIN—WAUHOP 
Did Henry Isham leave a daughter who married into the Chastain 
family of Manakintowne, Virginia? 
Where may be found the marriage bond of Isham Chastain and 
Sallie (or Susan) Howell, married about 1799? 
Whom did James Wauhop (Scotchman) marry about 1806. Naturali- 
zation Papers in Botetourt County, Va. 
Mrs. Chas. A. Penick, 
South Boston, Virginia. 





HISTORY OF EASTERN SHORE 


In continuation of collecting material for the historical and genealogi- 
cal record I am compiling about the Eastern Shore of Virginia, I plan 
to be in Richmond August 2d to 12th. I shall be glad if descendants 
of Accomac and Northampton county Colonial families will communicate 
with me in care Virginia Historical Society. 

Thomas Poulson Bagwell, III, 


924 Buena Ave., Chicago, III. 
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CONCERNING THE SOUTHALLS OF VIRGINIA 





By James P. C. SoutHALit, New York, N. Y. 





1. Introduction—The English origin of the Southalls who have been 
more or less prominent in Virginia from Revolutionary times has never 
been ascertained. The name Southall, with many variations of spelling, 
as Southwell, Southell, Southal, Sowthalle, etc., is to be found fre- 
quently in various parish registers of Shropshire (also of Worcester- 
shire) as far back as about 1600. Occasionally we come across an indi- 
vidual who attained a little local prominence and perhaps was rector of 
the parish, but generally speaking while the English Southalls were 
fairly numerous they were almost uniformly inconspicuous. The name 
is nowhere to be found in all the annals of England. It is often con- 
fused, however, with the name Southwell which has been illustrious 
ever since the time of King Henry VIII or even as far back as the 13th 
century when Sir Simon de Suelle and Sir John de Suthwell were notable 
men of that day. The family of Southwell derived its name from the 
town of Suelle, Sewel, Suthwell, Southwell (as it is variously written) 
which is a market-town and parish in Nottinghamshire.* Even in colonial 
Virginia the names Southall and Southwell were sometimes confused. 
For example, Colonel William Byrd’s widow bequeathed to her son a 
portrait of “Sir Robert Southall” painted by Kneller which hung for a 
long time in the gallery at Brandon on James river (Va. M. H. n B., VI, 
350). Nevertheless, there is not the slightest evidence to show that the 
Southalls of Virginia were related to the great English family of South- 
well. While Sir Robert Southwell (1635-1702), whose portrait was at 
Brandon, was the intimate friend and adviser of Colonel William Byrd 
of Westover and undoubtedly took an active interest in the affairs of 
colonial Virginia (as shown by his correspondence with Governor Sir 
William Berkeley), and while also his son Edward Southwell, Esq. 
(d. 1730), was one of the English lords proprietors of the colony of 
Albemarle in North Carolina, it is a rather singular fact that apparently 
there is no extant record of the actual presence on the soil of colonial 





* Two of the most prominent noblemen in England in the reign of King 
Henry VIII (1509-1547) and until near the end of the reign of Queen 
Mary (1553-1558) were Sir Richard Southwell, of Woodrising, co. Nor- 
folk, and his younger brother Sir Robert Southwell (d. 1558). The re- 
nowned scholar-poet and Jesuit priest Robert Southwell (circa 1561-1595) 
who was thrown into prison in 1592 died on the scaffold. A priest named 
John Southwell is an incidental character in Shakespeare’s play of King 
Henry VI, Part II. 
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Virginia of any individual who was indubitably named Southwell. It is 
true there was an obscure immigrant known as Henry Southall (South- 
well, Southell, Sothell, etc.) who patented 700 acres of land on the 
“Chesopeian shore within the Territories of Lynhaven,” November 1636 
(Va. M. H.w B., VI, 91 and VII, 192; Cavaliers & Pioneers, I, 51, 61), 
but he died within less than a year afterwards and left no descendants. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, to establish even a remote con- 
nection between him and the Southalls who begin to be found in Virginia 
almost a century afterwards. 

Off and on for about ten years from 1679 a certain notorious Seth 
Sothel (or Southwell) was governor of the Albemarle colony in North 
Carolina, “one of the dirtiest knaves,” says John Fiske, “that ever held 
office in America.” Expelled from his post in 1688, apparently he finally 
took refuge in Virginia and died there some years afterwards.t+ Pos- 
sibly he may have been connected in some way with Edward Southwell 
above mentioned, but there is no reason to suppose that there is any 
link whatever between him and the Southalls who afterwards came to 
Virginia. 

2. The first Southalls in Virginia —No other traces of Southalls in 
Virginia can be found before the end of the first quarter of the 18th 
century. However, in 1725 two young men, Edward Southall and John 
James, obtained patents for contiguous tracts of land in the western part 
of Spotsylvania county, that is, in the section now called Orange county. 
Their neighbours in this community were the Taliaferros, Lightfoots, 
Graysons, etc. (Tyler's Quart., XIII, 23-44). Moreover, two years 
afterwards (1727) Edward Southall of St. George Parish received a 
grant of 500 acres of land in Spotsylvania county. Incidentally, his name 
is spelt Southwell in the executive journals of the Council of Colonial 
Virginia, Vol. IV. John James died almost immediately (1725) after 
taking out his patent, and Edward Southall died two or three years later 
(1728), apparently quite suddenly without leaving a will. He was un- 
married and had no known kinsfolk in the colony (Va. County Records, 
I, 55, 56; Tyler's Quart., XIII, 42). 

About the time when Edward Southall died or at any rate not more 
than eight or ten years later, at least two other adult individuals named 
Southall were settled in Charles City county, doubtless brothers or 
cousins of each other, and perhaps also related to Edward Southall of 
Spotsylvania county. One of them was Dasey Southall who was ap- 
pointed tobacco inspector at Soan’s Warehouse in 1733 (Counc. of Colon. 
Va., IV, 308), and the other was John Southall, deputy sheriff of Charles 
City county in 1737 (Valentine Papers, 124, 131). As far as can be as- 
certained, all the Southalls of Virginia must be descended from these 





+ As may be inferred from a casual reference to Seth Sothel in the 
Calendar of Transcripts of Virginia State Library, p. 242. 
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two progenitors in Charles City county; although concerning John 
Southall nothing definite is known beyond the bare fact above stated. 
Presumably he was still alive in 1758 (loc. cit.). How long after 1734 
Dasey Southall continued to reside in Charles City county before he re- 
moved to Amelia county, is likewise problematical, but it is certain that 
one of his sons, namely, Philip Southall? (1724-1759) lived and died in 
Charles City county. The conclusion is that the Southalls of Charles 
City county, who afterwards intermarried with the Eppes, Hardymans, 
Tylers, etc., and who by the time of the Revolution were somewhat 
prominent in that locality, were all descendants of either John Southall 
or Dasey Southall. 

Fourteen years after our first glimpse of Dasey Southall in Charles 
City county we catch sight of him again, this time in the upper part of 
Amelia county, while at the same time his eldest son Stephen Southall? 
(1722-1748) had taken up his abode in the lower part of the same county. 
An old court record tells us that in 1747 Dasey Southall kept a licensed 
country tavern or “ordinary at his house” in Amelia county; he and his 
son Stephen being “firmly Bound unto our Sovereign Lord King George 
the Second in the Sum of Ten Thousand Pounds of Tobacco convenient 
in the said County of Amelia,” with the express stipulation that “the 
said Dasey Southall doth Constantly find and provide in his Said 
Ordinary Good Wholesome and clean Lodging and Diet for Travellers 
and Stableage Fodder and provender or Pasturage and provender as the 
Season shall require for their Horses,” and “shall not suffer or permitt 
any unlawful Gaiming in his House nor on the Sabbath day Suffer any 
person to Tipple and Drink more than is necessary.” In less than a 
year afterwards Stephen Southall,? who signed this bond together with 
his father, had died, unmarried, and when the bond was renewed in 1748 
and again in 1749, it is signed by Dasey Southall and Richard Booker 
in the presence of Samuell Cobb and Dasey Southall’s third son “James 
Barret Southall”, who, then little more than 21 years of age, was after- 
wards keeper of the Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg. It was quite cus- 
tomary in colonial Virginia for gentlemen of good birth and station to 
keep an “ordinary” (Wm. & M. C. Q., 2d ser, XVI, 37, 339; Va. M. H. 
& B., Ill, 407; Fiske’s Old Virginia and her neighbors,, I1, 56, 58). 

Whether his enterprise was successful or not, Dasey Southall soon 
abandoned it and moved to Henrico county where he continued to live 
all the rest of his days over fifteen years. In 1750 he purchased from 
George and William Dabney for £131 a tract of 417 acres of land where 
James Young had formerly lived (Valentine Papers, 404). This prop- 
erty was located on James river between the mouth of Gilley’s 
Creek and Great Westham (Vestry Book of Henrico Parish, 
edited by Dr. R. A. Brock). “In obedience to an Order of 
Henrico Vestry,” Dasey Southall and Jacob Smith duly report, 
7 April 1756, that they have “processioned” (Fiske’s Old Virginia and 
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her neighbors, II, 86-87) “the Lines according to the Within Order, from 
the mouth of Gilley’s Creek to Cannon’s, and from thence to Westham 
with Peaceable and Quiet Possession.” Jacob Smith here mentioned 
was doubtless Jacob Smith‘, son of Obadiah Smith? and his wife Mary 
Cocke? (Va. M. H. & B., IV, 328). Another neighbour of Dasey South- 
all in Henrico county, probably ten or fifteen years younger, was Na- 
thaniel Vanderwall( Vandewall, etc.) whose name is likewise found sev- 
eral times in the Vestry Book of Henrico Parish (pp. 65, 91, 103, 115), 
first in 1743, again in 1760, etc. He came to Virginia from London just 
about the same time when Dasey Southall first appears in Charles City 
county; but he settled in Henrico county and soon afterwards married 
(1734) Martha Pleasants*, daughter of Joseph Pleasants? and his wife 
Martha Cocke’, apparently much against the will. of her brother John 
Pleasants? (Valentine Papers, 1195-1197). 

Beyond the meagre facts thus outlined, little more definite information 
can be gleaned about Dasey Southall or his antecedents. According to 
an old Bible that belonged to Anne Barrett Southall’, her grandfather 
Dasey Southall and her grandmother (whose name was Edith) were 
married 26 January 1720, presumably in England some years before 
they came to Virginia to live. He died 28 June 1767, but his widow sur- 
vived some fifteen years longer and was over 91 years old when she died, 
20 January 1782. If she was born in 1690, she must have been thirty 
years old at the time of her marriage, and Dasey Southall must have 
been between 40 and 50 years of age when we get our first glimpse of 
him in Charles City county in 1733. By that time four of five sons had 
already been born. The name Dasey or Dacy is so odd that it has been 
suggested that it might have been originally Darcy, but there is no evi- 
dence to support this conjecture, whereas we know that he himself spelt 
his name Dasey. 


3. Dasey Southall’s sons ——Dasey Southall long outlived his two eldest 
sons Stephen and Philip both of whom we may suppose had been born 
in England. Stephen Southall? never married and was still a very young 
man when he died in Amelia county, as has been mentioned. His younger 
brother Philip Southall? seems to have spent his whole life in Charles 
City county. Perhaps he and his wife Betty were the parents of William 
Southall? who married Captain John Dudley’s sister Sarah Dudley (or 
Sarah Dudley Wilkinson) in Charles City county, 3 March 1784 (Early 
Va. Marriages, p. 39); doubtless the same William Southall (1791) 
mentioned in Valentine Papers, p. 126. One of the sons of William 
Southall? and his wife Sarah Dudley was James Southall* of Williams- 
burg who claimed the bounty-land of his uncle Captain John Dudley 
(Wm. & M. C. Q., 1, 20). It was his brother Philip Southall who mar- 
ried (perhaps about 1812?) Maria Bradley, daughter of Colonel John 
Bradley of “Laurel Hill” and his wife Lucy Hardyman, youngest sister 
of Littlebury Hardyman. Susan Hardyman, eldest daughter of Little- 
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bury Hardyman and his wife Elizabeth Eppes, married John Southall 
of Charles City county (perhaps about 1805?) ; by whom she had three 
sons, Norborne, Albert and William Southall (Wm. & M. C. Q., V, 272, 
and XI, 49; Va. M. H. & B., V. 82). The reason for mentioning these 
facts here is because Philip Southall, who married Maria Bradley, and 
John Southall, who married Susan Hardyman, were very nearly con- 
temporary with the elder children of Major Stephen Southall? of Rich- 
mond; although their precise relationship to one another has not been 
ascertained. Norborne Southall was the grandfather of Elizabeth South- 
all Clarke who married Douglas Gordon of Baltimore. His brother 
Albert Southall may have been Albert G. Southall who married Virginia 
F. Travis, daughter of Samuel Travis who died in 1821 (Wm. & M. C. 
Q., XVIII, 143). 

The names Stephen and Philip of Dasey Southall’s two eldest sons sur- 
vive to this day particularly among the Southalls of Amelia county. 

A younger contemporary of Philip Southall? was a man named Hol- 
man Southall who married Elizabeth, daughter of William Dancy, 18 
August 1760, in Sussex county (Early Vo. Marriages, p. 31; Wm. & M. 
C. Q., XI, 270), and who may possibly have been a son of deputy sheriff 
John Southall of Charles City county or an older brother or cousin of 
Furneau Southall who was also deputy sheriff of Charles City county 
in 1769 (W. & M. C. Q., 2d. ser, XI, 114). About this same time (1759) 
a certain James Southal (or Southall) obtained from Governor Fauquier 
a grant of 400 acres of land on Rocky and West Branches of Leather- 
wood Creek in Halifax county (Va. County Records, V1, 274); and it 
is just possible, but not likely, that he was James Barrett Southall?, then 
33 years old, who was Philip Southall’s next younger brother. 

Concerning William Southall? (b. 16 March 1732), who was the 
fourth of Dasey’s five sons, almost nothing is definitely known. Doubt- 
less he grew up in Amelia county and accompanied his father and 
mother when they moved to Henrico county, where he seems to have 
lived all the rest of his life. It may be supposed that he was the William 
Southall to whom Colonel Thomas Tabb of Amelia county left a legacy 
of £10 in his will made in 1769 (W. & M. C. Q., VII, 50). 

Dasey’s two other sons, James Barrett Southall? (b. 20 October 1726), 
above mentioned, and Turner Southall? (1736-1791), who was ten years 
the younger, were both persons of considerable local prominence in 
Revolutionary days. In order to account for the middle name of the 
elder of the two brothers, it might be supposed that their mother had 
been Edith Barrett before she married Dasey Southall, but this would be 
pure conjecture and doubtless misleading.* All we know for certain is 
that both Barrett and Turner were well known names in Virginia. 





*In Harvie’s Visitations of Suffolk (as edited by W. C. Metcalfe,, 
1882) pedigrees are given of “Barrett” (p. 4) and “Southalls of St. 
Andrew’s, Ilketshall” (p. 166); in both of which it is stated that Philip 
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James Barrett Southall’s chief claim to remembrance is that as owner 
of the old Raleigh Tavern he was a leading citizen of Williamsburg in 
the eventful years from 1770 through the Revolutionary War. Thomas 
Jefferson’s letters from Williamsburg contain several allusions to 
evenings spent “at Southall’s.” James Barrett Southall purchased the 
property from the executors of Anthony Hay who died in 1770, but the 
tavern had probably been conducted by him several years before that 
time (Wm. & M. C. Q., XIV, 214). No doubt if he were alive today, 
he could regale us with many a lively story of the notable men and 
women who frequented the capital of the Old Dominion and of the con- 
vivial evenings they spent under his roof. 

Some time prior to 1761 James Barrett Southall? married Frances 
Jones, daughter of John and Mary Jones of Mulberry Island, Warwick 
county. From 1760 to 1781 the names of James Southall and James Bar- 
rett Southall are found in the court records of York county, apparently 
relating always to the same individual whose wife was named Frances. 
Thus James Southall in York county in 1760 (Valentine Papers, p. 483) 
and James Southall in Warwick county in 1761 (Va. M. H. & B., 
XXXIII, 86) were both the same as James Barrett Southall?, who 
afterwards kept the Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg; where he was also 
usually known simply as James Southall or Colonel James Southall of 
Williamsburg, as he is called in a letter from Richard Adams to his 
brother Thomas Adams, dated 1 June 1778. However, there were at 
least two James Southalls in Williamsburg in Revolutionary days 
whose separate identities cannot always be clearly distinguished. It 
seems reasonable to infer that James Southall, member of the Williams- 
burg Committee of Safety in 1774 headed by Peyton Randolph (Wm. & 
M.C. Q., XVI, 43), was James Barrett Southall?. Some years later the 
latter seems to have retired to York county to live; this supposition 
being based on a reference to “James Southall, Gent.”, 1788, in Cal. Va. 
State Papers, IV, 532. On the other hand, it is obvious that Major 
James Southall, who was superintendent for flagships for James river 
in 1782 (Offic. letters of Governors of Va., III, 282, 284), and doubtless 
the same as Captain James Southall of the Williamsburg militia, 1778 
(Va, M. H. & B., XV, 88), belonged to a younger generation; although 
the writer cannot positively identify this individual. 

Indeed it is a little surprising that within the comparatively short span 
of forty years from the time when we first hear of Dasey Southall in 





Southalls of St. Andrew’s Ilketshall, Co. Suffolk, gent., married (date 
not given) Jane or Joane Barrett, dau. of Wm. Barrett of Westhall, co. 
Suffolk, gent. Incidentally, one of their descendants was named Stephen. 
Simply because long afterwards the three eldest sons of Dasey Southall 
were called Stephen, Philip and James Barrett, it would be rather far- 
fetched to conjecture that Dasey may perhaps have been related to a 
family named “Southalls” that flourished in Suffolk county, England, 


in the 16th century. 
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Charles City county the clan of Southalls had so multiplied that during 
the Revolutionary War we encounter the names of a number of adults 
in the counties of Charles City, James City and Amelia who cannot be 
precisely allocated and accounted for, although some of these individ- 
uals were by no means inconspicuous. Thus, for example, Henry South- 
all, who was a member of the Charles City Committee of 1774 headed 
by Benjamin Harrison (Wm. & M. C. Q., V, 253), was a person of 
some prominence in his community and a member of the legislature in 
1785-86 (see Wm. & M. C. Q., VII, 62; Va. M. H. & B., XXXII, 302; 
Va. Histor. Collections, new series, X, 33, 57; Wm. & M. C. Q., XI, 261; 
etc.). For over forty years from 1767 to 1810 the name of Furneau 
Southall (already mentioned) is frequently encountered in the desultory 
records of Charles City county.* He and John Tyler were elected to- 
gether on a citizens’ committee in 1775 (Wm. & M. C. Q., XVI, 51). 
Long afterwards the trace of this curious name is found in that of his 
descendant “Furnew” Turner Southall said to have been the father of 
John Turner Southall who died in Franklin county, Virginia, in 1933, 
nearly ninety years old. No doubt Furneau Southall was closely related 
also to Turner Southall, who was sergeant or captain of militia in 
Charles City county in 1775 (Va. Gazette, 16 Sept. 1775; Tyler’s Quar- 
terly, V. 38), and who was chosen vestryman of the parish of Charles 
City county in the room of Benjamin Harrison, Jr., in 1784 (Va. M. H. 
& B., XXXII, 300). He was evidently much younger than his contem- 
porary Colonel Turner Southall? of Henrico county, to whom, however, 
he must have been nearly related. 

Here also it may be asked, who were James and John Southall, militia- 
men of Amelia county in 1776 (Va. M. H. & B., XV, 20)? and Thomas 
Southall, a private in the 9th Virginia Regiment (Wm. & M. C. Q., 2d 
ser, XV, 396)? In particular, who was Major Joseph Southall, a promi- 
nent citizen of Williamsburg, to whom Governor Benjamin Harrison 
wrote a letter of date 11 June 1781, the original of which is now in the 
Virginia State Library (Calendar of Transcripts, p. 648; Offic. letters 
of Governors of Va., III, 249) ? 

Dasey Southall’s youngest son was Colonel Turner Southall? (1736- 
1791) of Westham, Henrico county, a prominent and prosperous man in 
his day. Dr. R. A. Brock speaks of him as “a zealous patriot and a highly 
useful citizen, being frequently elected to local affairs of trust and im- 
portance.” He was scarcely twenty years of age when he married 
Martha Vanderwall, 3 February 1756, daughter of Nathaniel Vanderwall 
(above mentioned) and grand-daughter of Joseph Pleasants? and his 
wife Martha Cocke.? At this time his name is found on Richard Ken- 
non’s tithable list in Amelia county, but from 1757, when his father 





* Concerning the identity of Freeman Southall, who was a con- 
temporary of Furneau Southall in Charles City county in 1798 (Valen- 
tine Papers, 126, 130), the writer lacks information. 
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deeded him 100 acres of land in Henrico county, he lived nearly thirty- 
five years in that county and was an active man of affairs. In 1763 and 
again in 1765 he was appointed inspector of tobacco at Shockoe’s. Bowler 
Cocke, Jr., James Powell Cocke and Turner Southall were all justices 
of Henrico county in 1770 (Cal. Va. State Papers, 1, 265). At a meet- 
ing of the Vestry of Henrico Parish this same year “Turner Southall, 
Gent., was chosen Vestryman in the room of John Randolph, Gent.” 
(First Vestry Book, p. 141); and for nearly twenty years thereafter he 
continued diligent and conspicuous in the business of this parish; being 
a vestryman of Henrico Parish from 1785 until 1789. 

His name constantly occurs in the Revolutionary annals of Virginia 
and especially in connection with the early history of Richmond as the 
capital of the new commonwealth. From 1779 until his death in 1791 
(aetat. 55) he was a member from Henrico county of one of the two 
houses of the legislature. See, for example, Hening’s Statutes, X, 317, & 
XI, 390, 450; Va. M. H. & B., XXIII, 180; Offic. letters of Governors 
of Va., Il, 76, 344; III, 396, 449; The Bland Papers (1840), I, 119; Cal. 
Va. State Papers, I, 418, 456, 525, 534; III, 236, 441, 546; V, 66, 68, 224. 

The arsenal and public foundry at Westham had been constructed by the 
government under the direction and management of Col. Turner Southall 
(Cal. Va. State Papers, 11, 76). Early in January 1781 General Bene- 
dict Arnold made a raid on Richmond from Westover. Acting under 
his orders, Lieut.-Colonel Simcoe destroyed parts of the arsenal to- 
gether with a considerable quantity of stores and munitions. Governor 
Thomas Jefferson, fleeing from Richmond alone on horseback, had 
paused at Westham long enough to give warning of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, but Colonel Turner Southall and Major Pierce “narrowly es- 
caped being taken by the light Horse (Cal. Va. State Papers, I, 418; see 
also Va. M. H. & B., XXIII, 180, and Offic. letters of Governors of Va., 
II, 497). 

In 1789 Turner Southall was a member of a joint committee of the 
two houses of the Virginia legislature appointed to congratulate General 
Washington on “his elevation to the first office among freemen,’ ’etc. 
(Va. Histor. Collections, X, 199). He died two years afterwards before 
the end of Washington’s first administration and was buried in the 
graveyard of his estate at “Reveille” near Westham. See other refer- 
ences to Turner Southall in Official letters of Governors of Va., II, 344; 
III, 396, 449. 

“Reveille”, the old brick house on the Cary street road or “plank 
road”, as it used to be called, is near the Revolutionary arsenal at 
Westham just outside the corporate limits of the modern city of Rich- 
mond. It is supposed to have been built as far back as 1720 on land 
which belonged originally to the Kennons, and was an old landmark even 
in 1800. Colonel Turner Southall, who may have purchased the prop- 
erty from one of the Kennons, lived there after the Revolution if not 
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earlier, and his grandson Charles Turner Southall* (1790-1816), who 
seems to have inherited the estate, probably dwelt there all his life. 
Thereafter the property passed in succession through various hands 
until it was acquired by Dr. R. A. Patterson about the time of the War 
between the States. It is owned now by his daughter Mrs. Elizabeth Pat- 
terson Crutchfield (Richmond Times-Dispatch, 21 November 1930; Mun- 
ford’s Richmond Homes and Memories, 1936). The old arsenal at West- 
ham or what still remains of it is owned by Mrs. George Cole Scott. 


4. The Southalls of Yorktown and Williamsburg.—Concerning the 
numerous descendants of James Barrett Southall? and his wife Frances 
Jones, including the Southalls of Yorktown and Williamsburg, it is 
best to refer the reader to a well informed article in Wm. & M. C. Q., 
XTI, 29, foll. Their five sons and three daughters may be briefly men- 
tioned in order, as follows: 

(1) John Southall (b. 1763) ; who was scarcely old enough even at the 
end of the Revolutionary War to have been aide-de-camp to General 
Thomas Nelson, as stated by Dr. Brock in his valuable article on the 
Southall Family in the Richmond Standard, 9 October 1880. 

(2) James Southall? (b. 1764). 

(3) William Southall? (b. 1767). 

(4) Frances Southall? (b. 1770); who married John Daingerfield (b. 
1767) of Essex county in 1787 (Early Va. Marriages, pp. 44, 45; Va. M. 
H. & B., XXXII, 135). 

(5) Elizabeth Southall? (b. 1771); who married, first, Peter Skip- 
with Randolph of Chatsworth, Henrico county, and, second, Colonel 
Richard Adams of Richmond (Wm. & M. C. Q., VII, 124; 2d ser, XII, 
287; Va. M. H. & B., IV, 450). 

(6) Ann Southall? (b. 1773); who married Thomas Muter (or Mut- 
ter) of North Carolina in York county, 1792 (Early Va. Marriages, p. 
45; Va. M. H. & B., XXXII, 135). She died on her estate in York 
county called “Indian Head.” One of her daughters married Colonel 
Miles Macon of Fairfield, Hanover county. 

(7) George Southall? (b. 1775), bachelor. 

(8) Peyton (Randolph?) Southall? (1776-1812) ; who lived at York- 
town where he married (1802) Helen Maxwell Macauley (Wm. & M. 
C. Q., XI, 180). He was a member of the legislature in 1806 and one of 
the leading citizens of York county. He died in Yorktown, 18 October 
1812, and was buried at Mulberry Island Church in Warwick county be- 
side the tombs of his parents. 

During the ten years of their married life Peyton Southall? and his 
wife had seven children, three of whom died in infancy. Their two 
sons Peyton Alexander Southall# (1804-1854) and George Washington 
Southall# (1810-1854) both rose to eminence. Towards the end of the 
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year 1842, several years before the War with Mexico, Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State under President Tyler, addressed an official letter to 
“Peyton A. Southall, Esquire, Baltimore” notifying him that he had 
been appointed “a special messenger to proceed to Mexico with despatches 
for the Minister of the United States in that City.” The original docu- 
ments concerning this mission, signed by the President as well as by 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of the American Lgation in Mexico, are still in existence. 


George Washington Southall*, who began to practise law in Williams- 
burg, apparently followed his elder brother to Baltimore to live, where 
in a few years he attained great distinction at the bar. The two brothers 
both died in 1854, Peyton A. Southall in Richmond and George W. South- 
all in Baltimore at the home of his uncle Dr. Macaulay. 

Helen Matilda Southall# (b. 8 September 1808), eldest daughter of 
Peyton Southall? of Yorktown, was for many years a prominent lady 
in old Williamsburg, widely known as “Miss Matilda Southall,” remark- 
able for her wit and vivacity, as Dr. Lyon G. Tyler has recalled. She 
had a trusted maid, a mulatto girl named Malvina Sparks, who after her 
mistress’s death (some time in the 1870’s) was the writer’s dear old 
“mammy” when he was a little boy in Richmond and lived at 105 West 
Main street back of Colonel Archer Anderson’s home. When Malvina 
died some years later, she left the boy a gold watch which had been given 
to her by Miss Matilda Southall. Sad to relate, this heirloom was sub- 
sequently stolen and has never been recovered. 

Helen Matilda Southall’s younger sister, Elianna Maria Jerdone 
Southall‘, born in 1811, married Samuel Francis Bright of Williamsburg. 
Their son, Robert A. Bright of Williamsburg, married Nannie Munford, 
daughter of Colonel John D. Munford. They were the parents of Robert 
Southall Bright, Philadelphia lawyer, who married a sister of A. deB. 
Lovett, Esq., of Geneva, N. Y. 

5. Colonel Turner Southall’s children—We return now to Colonel 
Turner Southall? of Henrico county. He and his wife Martha Vander- 
wall had six sons and four daughters, as follows: 

(1) Stephen Southall’ (1757-1799), who some years after the end of 
the Revolutionary War married (1784) Martha Wood (1768-1834), 
daughter of Colonel Valentine Wood of Goochland county, niece of 
Patrick Henry, and sister of Mary Wood who was the mother of General 
Joseph E. Johnston (Wm. & M. C. Q., 2d ser, VI, 138, foll.). 


(2) Philip Southall? (1763-1790), who married Jean Neilson in Mid- 
dlesex county, 1788 (Early Va. Marriages, 1V, 80; Wm. & M. C. Q., 
2d ser, XII, 149), daughter of Charles Neilson (Cal. Va. State Papers, 
VIII, 193, 194). Their son Charles Turner Southall4 (1790-1816), who 
married Courtney Andrews in 1807, was the last of the Southalls who 
lived at “Reveille” near Westham. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
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“P. Southall,” who was auditor of Virginia in 1788-89 (Cal. Vt. State 
Papers, 1V, 234, 627, 634; Wm. & M. C. Q., VII, 193) was Philip South- 
all3, Colonel Turner Southall’s second son. 

(3) Anne Barrett Southall?, who married, first, John Shelton and, 
second, Captain Peter Foster of Hanover county. She died in 1820 
and was buried in Wilkinson’s graveyard in Charles City county. 


(4) William Southall’, b. 1765 (Wm. & M. C. Q., XV, 114; The 
Douglas Register, p. 298). 
(5) Pleasant(s) Southall? (1767-1798), named after his grandmother. 


(6) Cynthia Southall’, who married Henry Toler about 1787. Their 
son Richard Henry Toler* was a member of the legislature from Camp- 
bell county in 1839 and at one time was associated with John Hampden 
Pleasants as editor of the Richmond Whig. 


(7) Paulina Southall? (b. 1768 or 1769), who married Calhoun Jones 
about 1789. She died in 1819 at the home of her brother-in-law Cap- 
tain Peter Foster (Richmond Enquirer, 29 October 1819), Her husband 
was apparently related to Cadwallader Jones, clerk of Cumberland county, 
1748-1760, and connected with the family of Hon. John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina. 


(8) James Barrett Southall’, of Isle of Wight county, who married, 
first, Polly Whitfield and, second, Mary Todd, and who established a 
branch of the Southall Family in the extreme southeastern part of Vir- 
ginia.* 

(9) Elizabeth Southall’, who married Thomas Underwood of Gooch- 
land county, perhaps around 1792. 

(10) John Southall?, who married Phoebe, daughter of Dr. John Har- 
ris of Herefordshire, England. Their grandson John Howard Southall5 
(whose mother was a grand-daughter of Captain Thomas Latane Allen 
of the Revolutionary War) married Agnes C. Strange, daughter of 
Col. John B. Strange. 

For other particulars concerning the descendants of the various indi- 
viduals above mentioned, see Dr. Brock’s article in the Richmond Stan- 
dard to which reference has been made before. As it would take us too 
far to go into all these ramifications, we can only trace here two im- 
portant lines that issued from Major Stephen Southall?. He served with 





* Between 1800 and 1810 Dr. James Barrett Southall?, a younger 
brother of Major Stephen Southall’, settled in Isle of Wight county 
where he was a person of considerable influence and wealth. He died 
about 1845 leaving a number of children by two marriages. In 1834 one 
of his sons Dr. Turner H. Southall married (his second wife) Alice 
Anne Wright, daughter of Colonel Stephen Wright of Norfolk (Tucker’s 
Abstracts, p. 138). Stephen Wright Southall5 of Smithfield (named 
after his grandfather) was a son of Alice Anne Wright. 
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distinction in Virginia during the last campaigns of the Revolutionary 
War, and is said to have been wounded in the disastrous battle of Guil- 
ford Court House, 15 March 1781. Some of his correspondence as As- 
sistant Quartermaster General is to be found in the Calendar of Va. 
State Papers, I1, 124, 133, 146, 147, etc.; see also Offic. letters of Gover- 
nors of Va., II, 368. He was one of the charter members of the Virginia 
Society of the Cincinnati (Va. M. H. & B., VI, 22). 

Apparently Stephen Southall? and his wife spent the early years of 
their married life at Whitehall in Goochland county, where, it may be 
supposed, their two eldest daughters were born. Afterwards, however, 
they lived on Leigh street in the old residential section of Richmond not 
far from the home of Chief Justice John Marshall. Doubtless Stephen 
Southall? himself built the house which at that time occupied the whole 
city block between Seventh and Eighth streets. The entire property 
comprised more than five acres with vegetable and flower gardens, includ- 
ing also “a never failing spring of the purest water,” as sftated when it 
was advertised for sale by Patrick Gibson in 1822 who had lived there 
for some years. One of the landmarks of the early days of Richmond, 
the old mansion was torn down some five or six years ago. Stephen 
Southall died there, 2 March 1799, only 42 years of age; leaving his 
widow with six children the oldest of whom was then fifteen 
years old. Shortly afterwards, perhaps about 1801, the mother married 
George Frederick Stras, a native of Strasbourg in Alsace, and went to 
live in Georgetown, D. C., taking her children with her, namely: 

(1) Lucy Henry Southall4 (b. 1785), who was the wife of Hon. 
Charles Cutts of Portsmouth, N. H., U. S. Senator. 

(2) Maria Wood Southall* (b. 1787), who married Nicholas Biddle 

VanZandt, writer, statistician, etc She was the mother of Captain 
Nicholas Van Zandt5, U. S. N. and C. S. N., who married Jane Henry 
Meredith Cabell. This retired naval officer and his two daughters, 
Mary® and Jeannie6 VanZandt lived on East Main street in Richmond 
perhaps about 1880, according to the writer’s recollection. 
(3) William Wood Southall# (1789-1821), who was a physician in 
Nelson county and who (according to the inscription on his tombstone 
in William M. Cabell’s graveyard in Buckingham county) died, unmar- 
ried at Warminster, 15 November 1821, his mother’s “fondest hope and 
justest pride.” 

(4) Philip Turner Southall* (b. 1791), who became an eminent phy- 
sician in Amelia county, where he has many descendants to this day. 

(5) Valentine Wood Southall* (1793-1861), who for many years was 
a distinguished lawyer and leading citizen in Albemarle county. 

(6) Louisa J. Southall*, who died unmarried. 

Martha Wood had also two other children by her second husband, 
namely Judge Joseph Stras of Tazewell county (who married Eleanor 
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Higginbotham) and Miss Emily Catharine Stras (1803-1873), who was 
a lady of unusual accomplishments and literary gifts. She lived many 
years in Charlottesville in the home of her half-brother Valentine Wood 
Southall, where she died some years after his death. She was beloved 
and admired by a large circle of friends. 


6. The Southalls of Ameha—Dr. Philip Turner Southall* of Amelia 
county married, first in 1815, Frances Wilson Lockett, daughter of 
Osborne Lockett of Prince Edward county, and, second in 1824, Eliza- 
beth Webster, daughter of Colonel Samuel Webster of Nottoway county. 
The elder of his two sons by his first wife was Stephen Osborne Southall5 
(1816-1884), LL. D. Born in Prince Edward county, he graduated at 
Hampden-Sydney college in 1835 and was afterwards a trustee of that 
institution from 1853 to 1857. He practiced law and at one time was 
a member of the Virginia legislature. After the civil war from 1866 until 
his death in 1884 he was a distinguished professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, associated with Professor John B. Minor (Va. M. H. 
& B., VI, 294). A man of wide culture and scholarly attainments, Pro- 
fessor Stephen O. Southall was a genial and lovable personality, said 
to have been the most popular professor in the University in his time. 
He never married. 

The younger brother of Stephen Osborne Southall was Philip Frances 
Southall5 (b. 1822), who graduated from Richmond Medical College in 
1848 (Va. Hist. Register, I, 93), and who, like his father before him, was 
an eminent and beloved physician in Amelia county, known familiarly 
through all the countryside as “Doctor Phil”. 

By his second wife, Elizabeth Webster, Dr. Philip Turner Southall¢ 
had also nine other children, namely: (1) Anthony Webster Southall5 
(b. 1827), a bachelor; (2) Lucy Henry Southall5 (b. 1830), who mar- 
ried, first, William M. Wood and, second, Henry Miller; (3) Joseph 
Webster Southall5 (b. 1833), Surgeon C. S. A, and long afterwards 
(1898) Superintendent of Public Instruction for a number of years (his 
wife was a daughter of W. H. Hatchett); (4) Giles Miller Southall5 
(b. 1835), a bachelor, soldier in C. S. A.; (5) Frank Webster Southall5 
(b. 1837), captain of cavalry, C. S. A. (married Ellen O'Sullivan) ; 
(6) Valentine Wood Southall5 (b. 1839), lieutenant C. S. A., killed at 
Gettysburg (see reference to his death in Mrs. Judith McGuire’s Diary 
of a refugee, 3d ed, Richmond, 1889); (7) John T. Southall5 (b. 1841) 
who married Fanny Walthall; (8) William Wood Southall5 (b. 1844), 
a clergyman who married Jane Mosely (one of their sons is William B. 
Southall*, editorial writer on the Richmond Times-Dispatch, whose wife 
is a sister of William Ronald Cocke, Jr., of Fluvanna county; and (9) 
Edward Henry Southall (b. 1848). 

Dr. Philip Frances Southall5, of Goode’s Bridge, Amelia county, 
married Eliza Jane Goode in 1845. They had nine children of whom 
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more than half died in infancy. Dr. Philip Turner Southall® (b. 1851) 
was the eldest son who grew to manhood. Another son was Judge Robert 
Goode Southall (1852-1924), who rose to eminence at the bar and on the 
bench. Educated at the University of Virginia (1876), he took an ac- 
tive part in local affairs and was more than once elected to Congress 
from the fourth district of Virginia. In 1902 when he defeated Major 
Frank Lassiter of Petersburg for this office, not a single vote in the 
county of Amelia was cast for his opponent. He went on the bench in 
1912 as judge of the fourth judicial circuit of Virginia. The resolutions 
of the Petersburg Bar Association at the time of his death in 1924 are 
eloquent testimony not only to the high esteem in which he was held 
but also to the fact that he was indeed “a most remarkable judge,” not 
unworthy to be compared with Chief Justice Marshall in some respects. 
In a total of fifty-three cases which went from his court to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia he was invariably sustained except in 
two cases only which were reversed on the facts; a record doubtless never 
excelled or equalled by any other judge in the commonwealth. Simple 
and unaffected, yet not without characteristic little eccentricities in 
some cases amounting almost to foibles, Robert G. Southall always 
aroused the ardent admiration and affection of his associates both old 
and young. “Cast in a large mould” (as was said of him in an editorial 
published in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 27 May 1924),* he “could 
not help being big of body, mind and heart.” 





* This tribute to the memory of Judge Southall is really a miniature 
portrait of him drawn by an artist and is so obviously just and true that 
the entire article must be reproduced here as follows: 


“BOB” AND “JUDGE” 


To hundreds of older Virginians he was known simply as “Bob”. The 
shortened name fitted the simplicity of the man. In him affectation never 
found a lodging place. Although he had been far more than ordinarily 
successful, the pompous pride of the lesser man was utterly foreign to 
his nature. He was cast in a large mold; he could not help being big 
of body, mind and heart, and, being just that, he went on through life 
as he was made, despising the airs which others affected. Many of 
the foolish conventions meant nothing to him. He was always natural, 
doing those things which his own nature prompted and leaving undone 
those things which others thought he might do as a concession to popular 
opinion. He had his little eccentricities in abundance. One of them was 
aversion to answering letters. But for his very peculiarities he was 
loved. And, when his older friends called him “Bob”, they expressed in 
the name a world of tender affection. ’ 


To thousands of a younger generation he was known as “Judge 
Southall,” to whom respect was due and to whom it was accorded in gen- 
erous measure with delight. To them he was a big kindly man, with a 
quaint sense of humor and a cigar that would never stay lighted; a 
lawyer who knew the statutes by heart and carried them there; a judge 
whose passion was justice and whose decisions for years have been taken 
in Virginia as the last word in judicial opinion; a counselor, wise in the 
ways of the world and a past master in the art of interpreting human na- 
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One of his brothers, who is still alive, is Rev. Stephen Osborne South- 
all® (b. 1858) of Amelia county, who during his long useful life has been 
rector of country parishes in various parts of Virginia (e. g., in Franklin, 
Hanover and Dinwiddie counties). Twice married, he is the father of 
three sons, one of whom, Valentine Wood Southall7, is a young lawyer 
in Amelia. Rev. Stephen O. Southall is an authority on Virginia history 
and genealogy and has made important contributions to various historical 
journals. The writer is gratefully indebted to him for much informa- 
tion in this paper. His sister, Mrs. Thomas R. Hardaway (Mary South- 
all6) is a widow who lives in Amelia not far from her brother’s home— 
a lady of wide influence beyond her own community, a great church 
worker and prominent in many ways. 


7. The Southalls of Albemarle.—It remains still to trace the descend- 
ants of Valentine Wood Southall# (1793-1861), youngest of Major 
Stephen Southall’s three sons. He was still a mere youth when he went 
to Albemarle to live with his grandmother Lucy Henry Wood, Colonel 
Valentine Wood’s widow. Indeed he must have been under age when he 
was admitted to the Albemarle bar in 1813, where, however, he “soon 
attained a place in the front rank of his profession” (Rev. Edgar Wood's 
History of Albemarle County, p. 317). His first wife (whom he mar- 
ried 10 January 1820) was Mary Anne Garrett, daughter of Alexander 
Garrett. Their only child, William Garrett Southall5, died in infancy. 
In 1825 Valentine Wood Southall# married his second wife Martha 
Cocke? (1799-1874), youngest daughter of James Powell Cocke® of 
Edgemont in the North Garden of Albemarle county (Va. M. H. & B., 
XLII, 81, foll.). Her elder sister Mary Cocke? was the wife of Dr. 
Charles Warner Lewis Carter of Blenheim in Albemarle county and the 
mother of Mrs. Mary Carter Singleton, Mrs. Green Peyton and Mrs. 
Peter Minor. 


During the last decade of Thomas Jefferson’s long life, Valentine Wood 
Southall# was a frequent visitor at Monticello and often acted as Mr. 
Jefferson’s counsel and legal adviser. All his life long he was an ardent 
admirer and disciple of Jefferson. At the banquet given in Charlottes- 
ville in honour of Lafayette, 12 November 1824, when a toast was offered 
“to the author of the Declaration of Independence,” the venerable states- 
man delegated Valentine Wood Southall to read his speech in response 
(Randall’s Life of Jefferson, III, 504; see also Wood’s History of Albe- 
marle, p. 105, where it is stated that V. W. Southall took Governor Ran- 
dolph’s place at the dinner given to Lafayette in the unfinished rotunda 


ture; a friend whose generosity was a county tradition, but the measure 
of which could never be accurately secured, for he alone held the yard- 
stick; a gentleman always, as was his right and his nature. 

That was Judge Robert G. Southall in life; that is the memory of him 
in death. 
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of the University of Virginia). Thomas Jefferson was rector and V. W. 
Southall was secretary of the Board of Visitors of Central College whose 
meetings used to be held in the old building: on West Lawn which is now 
the Colonnade Club of the University of Virginia. At this time there 
was a group of notable young men in Albemarle which included Hon. 
William C. Rives, ambassador to France in 1832, Thomas Walker Gilmer 
and Valentine Wood Southall, who were all three close personal friends 
(Wm. & M. C. Q., XXI, 4; Tyler’s Quart., VI, 105). 


For more than twenty years, from about 1829 to 1850, Valentine Wood 
Southall was commonwealth’s attorney of Albemarle county, generally 
recognized as one of the ablest lawyers at the bar. True to his Jeffer- 
sonian principles, he was bitterly opposed to Andrew Jackson’s policies 
and was ever afterwards a staunch Whig in politics and an upholder of 
the doctrine of State’s Rights, as might have been expected of a great- 
nephew of Patrick Henry. He and Thomas Walker Gilmer were elected 
to the Virginia House of Delegates in 1833, and for about fifteen years 
thereafter he served as a member of that body with great distinction. 
When his colleague was chosen Governor in 1839, Valentine Wood 
Southall was made speaker of the House of Delegates. He was always 
reputed to be an exceptionally fine presiding officer. Drawn into public 
life much against his natural inclination, he found it hard to retire and 
more than once was forced to accept office against his will. He took an 
active part in the campaign of 1840 when Harrison and Tyler (“Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too”) were the candidates of the Whig party; was 
Henry Clay elector in 1844; and a delegate to the Whig Convention in 
Philadelphia when General Zachary Taylor was nominated for presi- 
dent of the United States. In the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1850 he was one of the four delegates from the seventeenth district com- 
posed of Amherst, Nelson and Albemarle (Va. Hist. Register, III, 236). 
Bitterly opposed to the policy of federal coercion, he was nevertheless 
elected as a Union advocate to the Secession Convention of 1861 and came 
near being chosen president of that body, being defeated for this office 
by his life-long friend, Charles Janney. However, as chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole it was often his duty to preside over the de- 
liberations of the assembly; and, owing to Mr. Janney’s illness at the 
time, Valentine Wood Southall occupied the chair on the historic occa- 
sion when the Ordinance of Secession was passed, 17 April 1861. Mr. 
John B. Minor, professor of law in the University of Virginia, was 
present that day as a spectator of the proceedings, and in his diary he has 
left an account of the solemn and impressive scene, in such marked con- 
trast to the joyous demonstrations and bonfires by which the secession of 
South Carolina had been celebrated some months earlier. Mr. Minor 
used to relate that the chairman, who seldom betrayed emotion in public, 
was so visibly affected on this occasion that tears stood in his eyes and 
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he almost lost control of his voice when he announced the result of the 
vote in favour of withdrawal from the Union. In an admirable sketch 
of General Joseph E. Johnston in Edward A. Pollard’s Lee and his 
lieutenants, the writer states that one of the reasons which “contributed 
to decide the course of General Johnston when Virginia called upon 
him for service of his sword” was because he was the “cousin of Val- 
entine Southall”, “President of the Virginia Convention of 1861, at the 
time when that body passed the ordinance” of secession. In the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, 2 April 1861, a dispatch from Richmond, 
describing briefly the proceedings of the Virginia Convention the day 
before, contains the following paragraph: 


“Mr. Southall presented a set of resolutions adopted by a por- 
tion of the people of Albemarle, instructing him to vote for an 
ordinance of secession. He said he was aware of the change 
which the sentiment of the people of his county had undergone, 
and when convinced that a majority was in favour of secession 
he would shape his course to meet their views.” 


For years Valentine Wood Southall had striven with might and 
main to avert the impending crisis until at last Virginia had no al- 
ternative left but to separate from the federal union which she had 
helped to create and maintain. He clearly foresaw the tragedy of 
the bitter conflict that followed and was under no illusions as to the 
outcome. Not long after the beginning of hostilities while the Conven- 
tion was still in session, he died suddenly one evening at his home in 
Charlottesville, 22 August 1861, some said of a broken heart. 

Egbert R. Watson, who was judge of the circuit court of Albemarle, 
has left on record his opinion that Valentine Wood Southall was the 
ablest nist prius lawyer of all the members of the bar with whom he 
was acquainted. His cases were invariably carefully prepared in 
advance and ready to be presented and argued whenever they came to 
trial. Judge William J. Robertson of Charlottesville testified that he 
was a formidable opponent to encounter in court where his conduct of 
the case impressed equally both judge and jury. Reviewing the life 
of Patrick Henry, Dr. James C. Southall5 alludes to his father as fol- 
lows: 

“In putting together the characteristics of Patrick Henry, at 
every step I have been constantly reminded of my father, whose 
nature must have greatly resembled Mr. Henry’s. In oratory, 
no one, of course, approached Mr. Henry, but among great ora- 
tors I have heard at the bar, in the pulpit and on the rostrum, 
my father stood in the front rank. As a reader, I never heard a 
finer or more effective one;as a talker, I never heard a better 


” 


one. 
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The old Southall home in Charlottesville, which was the residence 
of Valentine Wood Southall and his family for a generation or more, 
occupied the entire block between Jefferson and Market Streets that 
is now a public square. An equestrian statue of General Lee has been 
erected on the site of the old brick mansion which was demolished 
about thirty years ago. Mrs. Valentine Wood Southall, an elegant old 
lady, lived there after her husband’s death until she died in 1874. Her 
daughter, Mary Martha Southall5, who was then a widow and who 
afterwards married Colonel Venable, continued to live there long after 
her mother’s death. 


Valentine Wood Southall and his wife Martha Cocke had six 
children as follows: 


(1) William Henry Southall5 (1826-1890), who married in 1849 
Elizabeth Allen (d. 1895), daughter of Joseph Allen, a leading citizen 
of Richmond (whose home was near the Monumental Church at the 
northeast corner of Broad and Twelfth streets). 

(2) James Cocke Southall5 (1828-1897), who married, 10 November 
1869, Eliza Frances Sharp (1846-1919), youngest daughter of William 
Willoughby Sharp of Norfolk and his wife Mary Ann Lewis School- 
field. 

(3) Stephen Valentine Southall5 (1830-1913), who married in 1869 
Emily Gordon Voss (1858-1902), sister of Mrs. Morton Marye. 

(4) Lucy Smith Southall5 (1833-1914), who married about 1856 
Charles Sharp (1829-1905) of Norfolk, son of W. W. Sharp and an 
elder brother of Eliza Frances Sharp Southall. 

(5)Mary Martha Southall5 (1834-1920), who married, first, in 1858 
John Thompson Brown (1835-1864) of Petersburg and, second, in 1876 
Charles Scott Venable (1827-1900), professor of mathematics in the 
University of Virginia. 

(6) Florence Carter Southall5 (1836-1854), who died of typhoid fever 
before she came of age, said to have been a very talented girl. 


William Henry Southall5 lived at Leigh on Ivy Creek not far from 
the railway station at Ivy, Albemarle county. Handsome, generous 
and genial, he had a host of friends and in ante bellum days was a 
person of considerable means. During the war he was captain of a 
troop of artillery (Va. M. H. & B., XXIV, 214) which he had equipped 
at his own expense. 


James Cocke Southall, A. M., LL. D., gifted and versatile in many 
ways, no less distinguished for his literary accomplishments than for 
the wide range of his learning, was a scholar whose fame was perhaps 
higher abroad than in his native land. He obtained the degree of 
master of arts from the University of Virginia in 1846 when he was 
only eighteen years of age. Dr. Cabell, who was chairman of the 
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faculty at that time, complimented him as being beyond question the 
most promising student that had graduated from the university up to 
that day. During the next eighteen months the youth rounded out 
his education by traveling abroad (1847-8) in most of the old countries 
of Europe including Italy and Greece and perhaps Turkey also. Some 
years later, first in 1858 and again in 1881, he was back in Europe 
again on extensive visits mainly in connection with his scientific pur- 
suits; and during the course of his life he must have spent perhaps 
three or four years abroad. In his early manhood he studied law and 
helped his father as commonwealth attorney when the latter was in 
Richmond in attendance at the sessions of the legislature; but although 
his prospects at the bar were unusually bright, the legal profession was 
not congenial to his tastes and he soon abandoned it. In 1860 when he 
and Green Peyton were editors of The Review, a weekly paper pub- 
lished in Charlottesville, he was chosen to deliver the annual oration 
before the Society of Alumni of the University of Virginia. His ad- 
dress on this occasion on th subject of “Democracy” is well worth 
reading today in the light of subsequent events all over the world. 


His editorials in the Charlottesville Review and afterwards in the 
Charlottesville Chronicle, which appeared during those anxious years 
in Virginia from 1860 to 1867, attracted attention throughout the state 
and in other parts of the country and had great influence on the burn. 
ing questions of the day. It was the pen of this “Virginia Socrates 
and Quixote, rolled into one,” wrote “the notable series’ of articles 
in these papers which were referred to by Professor Phillips of Yale 
in his article on “The southern argument for secession” in The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review for January 1932. Sharing his father’s political 
views, James C. Southall likewise strove to avert the civil war; but 
when President Lincoln called on Virginia in 1861 to supply her quota 
of troops for crushing the “rebellion”, the editor of The Review wrote 
that having “contended for the Union as a man contends for his life”, 
encountering not only “pecuniary injury” but “the estrangement of 
valued friends in the path of what we believed to be a duty to the 
welfare of the State, the interests of the American nation, and the 
cause of human liberty,” we hereby “warn” President Lincoln, “in 
the name of the former Union party in Virginia, that there are no 
divisions here now that the curtain has begun to rise.” 


Never all his life long robust in health, James C. Southall was pre- 
vented from seeing active service in the field, but all during the war 
and afterwards in the even darker days of Reconstruction, he gave 
every ounce of his strength to the cause of his native state. He was a 
useful and prominent champion of the conservatives in the so-called 
Constitutional “Convention” which met in Richmond 1867-68 (Tyler’s 
Quart., XVII, 34). His eloquent and patriotic speech before that hos- 
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tile body bent on the political degradation and destruction of Virginia 
deserves to be remembered for years to come. Rev. Dr. Moses D. 
Hoge recalled this memorable occasion when he wrote long after- 
wards that “our commonwealth owes him a great debt of gratitude for his 
heroic defense of all that was vital to its citizens at that perilous 
crisis in its history.” 


From 1868 to 1872 James C. Southall was editor-in-chief of the 
Richmond Enquirer. One of his addresses was delivered in Richmond 
at the meeting of The American Cheap Transportation Association 
(1874) on a subject which was then of the highest economic importance 
all over the country in connection with the development of the trans- 
continental railways. However, he relinquished his newspaper work 
in order to have more leisure for pursuing his special scientific 
studies, and during this interval for a period of several years he was 
closely associated with Dr. William H. Ruffner in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at the time when the public school 
system in Virginia was being systematically developed. “Versed in 
history past and present, he studied the Bible in all its connections 
and also psychology, ethics, anthropology and ethnology, biology, 
geology and their cognate sciences”; and in 1875 he brought out his 
first book on The recent origin of man, of which no less an authority 
than Dr. Ruffner himself said: “This is one of the most learned, acute 
and conclusively logical works that have appeared in our day. . . Its 
array of pertinent facts, drawn from history and from every science 
that could throw light on the past, is simply amazing.” Several years 
later this larger volume was followed by another entitled The epoch of 
the mammoth (1878) in which the argument was more concise and at 
the same time more forcible. Published simultaneously in England 
and the United States, each of these books attracted serious attention 
in the scientific world and among educated ‘people generally. Both 
books were reviewed at great length in the leading magazines and 
journals and aroused much discussion. In recognition of his scholarly 
work the author was elected a member of the Victoria Institute in 
England and of other learned societies at home and abroad. Wash- 
ington and Lee University conferred on him the degree of LL.D. When 
the Lewis Brooks Museum at the University of Virginia was dedi- 
cated in 1878, Dr. Southall was chosen to deliver the principal address 
on “Man’s age in the world.” Among his minor works published when 
he was in the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 
Geography of Virginia may be mentioned. 


About 1880, in conjunction with Rev. William T. Richardson, Dr. 
Southall purchased The Central Presbyterian, an influential weekly news- 
paper which was the organ of the Presbyterian Church in the South, 
and during the next ten years he did practically all the editorial work on 
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this journal. Having abandoned the profession of law early in life, 
he had resorted to journalism more as a means of livelihood than from 
any other motive; and it was this same motive that led him to return 
to it again in his later years, although the conduct of a religious paper 
was a new field for him and not entirely suited to his tastes. At various 
times he had been prominently put forward for a chair in the University of 
Virginia, once as professor or moral philosophy and afterwards as pro- 
fessor of geology. He was indeed admirably suited for such a post and 
would have filled it with great distinction, except for the fact that he 
was handicapped by not having been formally and deliberately trained in 
any single field of science and was therefore liable to the criticism that 
he was more of an amateur than of a professional in scholastic work. 


Towards the end of his life when his health began to fail more and 
more, Dr. Southall was forced to retire from active affairs, although to 
the day of his death he never lost interest in scientific and literary pur- 
suits and was keenly alive to all the big questions of his time. To 
him nothing that concerned humanity was ever a matter of indifference 
(humani nihil alienum). His home in Richmond from about 1870 to 1890 
was a rendezvous of many of the most noted men in Virginia of those 
decades. Among the frequent visitors at his house the writer (who was 
a boy at the time) can vividly recall such well-known persons as Dr. 
George W. Bagby, Hon. B. Johnson Barbour, Hon. Taylor Berry, 
Major Isaac Carrington, Dr. Coleman, Mr. Eugene Davis, Colonel W. 
W. Gordon, Colonel Lewis E. Harvie, Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge, Dr. 
Hunter McGuire, Rev. Dr. Charles Minnegerode, Mr. Peter Minor, 
Major “Dick” Noland, Judge Robert Ould, Major Legh Page, Colonel 
Frank G. Ruffin, Dr. William H. Ruffner, Mr. Charles Sharp, Dr. Skel- 
ton, Hon. John Randolph Tucker, etc. Dr. Southall’s last residence in 
Richmond was a home which he purchased on Marshall street near the 
southeast corner of Tenth street. About 1890 he removed from Rich- 
mond to Norfolk and lived at 212 Freemason street in that city until 
he died in September, 1897. His articles on the Cocke Family, which 
were published in Volumes III, IV and V of the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, were written in these last years. Nothing shows 
better than this genealogical memoir his intimate knowledge of Virginia 
and Virginians. It is indeed amazing how he accomplished this task 
in spite of his feeble health at the time absolutely without aid and with- 
out access to the old county archives or even to special libraries which 
would have saved him much labour. 


It would be impossible to give anything like a complete list of Dr. 
Southall’s numerous writings, editorials, magazine articles, etc., many 
of them fugitive pieces that are now lost and forgotten. A brief sketch 
of his life will be found in the Dictionary of American Biography and 
likewise in several earlier biographical encyclopaedias. At the time of 
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his death obituary notices were published in various newspapers and 
periodicals, as for example: The Sun (Baltimore), 15 Sept., 1897; The 
Central Presbyterian, 15 Sept. 1897; The Daily Pilot (Norfolk), 29 Sept. 
1897; The Southern Churchman, 4 Nov. 1897 (written by Bishop 
Tucker) ; The (U. Va.) Alumni Bulletin, February 1898 (written by Dr. 
Ruffner) ; etc. 


“His social qualities made him welcome in all circles; his soft 
voice and kindly countenance; his gentlemanly manner, fine 
thoughts and piquancy of expression fascinated all who knew 
him.” It was said of his that “his friendship was of the rare kind 
which outlives misunderstandings and is never swerved by self- 
interest. Unobtrusive and peace-loving, he was ever the champion 
of the just cause and the dauntless defender of his own rights. 
Taken all in all, so lofty a character is not often seen in this 
world.” 


Dr. Southall lies buried in Elmwood Cemetery in Norfolk. Here 
also were afterwards interred the mortal remains of his wife and his 
daughter and also of his favorite sister Lucy Henry Southall5 and her 
husband Charles Sharp. 


Eliza Frances Sharp, wife of James Cocke Southall5, was one of the 
most beautiful women of her day in Virginia, renowned also for her 
native wit and charming manners which captivated men and women 
alike.* She was the youngest sister of Charles Sharp who married 
Lucy Henry Southall’. Her father, William Willoughby Sharp (d. 
1870), an eminent lawyer in Norfolk and president of the Exchange 
Bank, was the son of Colonel William Sharp, commander of the 9th 
regiment in the War of 1812 (Wm. S. Forrest’s Descriptive sketches of 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, 1853, p. 137), and the brother of Mrs. Littleton 
Tazewell Waller (b. 1809), Mrs. Baynham Baylor (b. 1811) and Mrs. 
Charles H. Rowland (b. 1814). Eliza Frances Sharp’s mother was 





* The following verses in the form of an acrostic were published 
originally in an old magazine called the “Day Book”, the only clue to 
the author being the signature “Norfolk, Va., Maud P. Y.”: 


TO MISS 


Eyes that beam with heavenly light, 

Lips that outvie the dewy roses bright, 

Is Parian marble fairer than her face? 
Zephyrs grow envious of the tiny foot’s pace; 
Angels, one thinks, look less beautiful. 


Silently I feed the longing of my soul! 

Here feast it with this image of the beautiful! 
As she passes, men thing of another sphere 
Radiant with the sheen of angel-wings. 
Parties are queenless if she’s not there. 
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Mary Ann Lewis Schoolfield, daughter of Dr. James Schoolfield and 
his wife Mary Ann Lewis. 


When the civil war began, Stephen Valentine Southall5, youngest 
son of Valentine Wood Southall*, was a lawyer in Charlottesville. He 
enlisted immediately in the confederate army and during the last eighteen 
months before the surrender at Appomattox was adjutant-general of ar- 
tillery under General A. L. Long. When the war ended, he returned to 
Charlottesville and resumed the practice of his profession. In 1866 he 
married Emily Gordon Voss of Rappahannock county, a sister of Mrs. 
Morton Marye. At one time he and Judge William J. Robertson were 
partners. The Robertsons and Southalls were near neighbours on Park 
street and the two families were united by strong ties of friendship and 
affection which have been maintained ever since, although now there 
are few survivors on either side who can still recall the old days. Those 
hospitable homes were gay places in the 1890’s when the Southall girls 
and the Robertson girls were the belles of the town! Stephen Valentine 
Southall was not only one of the leaders of the bar in Albemarle but a 
prominent citizen in every way, president of the Bank of Albemarle, 
chairman of the Miller Board of the University of Virginia, etc. From 
time to time he took an active and important part in politics, notably 
when William Jennings Bryan first came into prominence as candidate of 
the Democratic Party for president of the United States. S. V. South- 
all repudiated the “free silver heresy” of that day and was a delegate 
to the “Gold Democrat Convention” which nominated Palmer and Buck- 
ner, and during the ensuing campaign he stumped the state in advocacy 
of their election. 


His sister Mary Martha Southall5 likewise lived in Charlottesville and 
was a notable person in that community for many years. She married 
Colonel John Thompson Brown of Petersburg in 1858 who was killed 
in the battle of the Wilderness in 1864, an accomplished gentleman and 
“splendid fellow”, as his many friends always spoke of him (Wm. & M. 
C. Q., 2d ser, XVI, 23-24). His widow, who was a lady of considerable 
wealth for those days, afterwards married Colonel Charles Scott Venable 
in 1876, professor of mathematics in the University of Virginia and a 
very distinguished man in many ways. He and Mrs. Venable lived for 
a number of years in the old Southall home where she was born. They 
were both devout Presbyterians; while Mr. and Mrs. S. V. Southall 
were equally staunch Episcopalians. Some years after Col. Venable’s 
death in 1898, his widow sold her father’s house in Charlottesville and 
went to San Antonio, Texas, to live with her only son Dr. Charles Scott 
Venable® (b. 1877), who is an eminent physician in that city. 


8. The grandchildren of Valentine Wood Southall4-—The conclu- 
sion of this article on the Southall Family (which is already longer than 
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was intended) will consist merely in a brief enumeration of the chil- 
dren of Valentine Wood Southall’s sons and daughters. 

William Henry Southall and his wife “Betty” Allen had five sons 
and one daughter, namely: 

(1) William Southall®, who died in infancy, 9 July 1853. 


(2) Joseph Allen Southall®é (b. 5 April 1854), who died perhaps ten 
years ago, unmarried. 


(3) Lizzie Lisle Southall® (b. 12 August 1858), who married Ludolph 
Wilhelm Gunther, Jr., of Baltimore. One of their two daughters, Kate 
Gunther? (1889-1915), died unmarried. Their elder daughter Maud 
Gunther? is an accomplished and successful teacher in one of the big 
schools in Washington, D. C. Her mother who has been a widow many 
years lives with her in Washington. 


(4) Valentine Wood Southall® (b. 16 June 1863), who has lived all 
his life in the far west, unmarried. 


(5) William Henry Southall® (b. 25 November 1864), who died, un- 
married, near Richmond about 1928. 


(6) Thompson Brown Southall (1868-1932), who was educated at 
Hampden-Sydney College and was for a number of years a noted 
Presbyterian clergyman in Virginia, Texas and elsewhere; at one time 
pastor of the old Presbyterian church in Lexington, Va. His widow 
lives in Charlottesville. Her only son, Thompson Brown Southall?, like 
his father, is a Presbyterian clergyman and has a church in Ashland, 
Va.; in 1936 he married Lilian Hedleston Crane, daughter of Rev. John 
Curtis Crane of Nashville, Tenn. 


The two children of James Cocke Southall5 and his wife Eliza Frances 
Sharp were a son and a daughter, namely: 


(1) James Powell Cocke Southall® (b. 4 April 1871), professor of 
physics in Columbia University; who married, 23 December 1899, 
Jeannie Oliver Abbot (b. 13 December 1868). She was the daughter of 
William Richardson Abbot and his wife Lucy Ridgway Minor and an 
older sister of Professor Francis H. Abbot, professor of French in the 
University of Virginia.* James Powell Cocke Southall® and his wife 
Jeannie Oliver Abbot had two sons, one of whom died in infancy (James 
Cocke Southall7, 1900-1902) ; the other son, William Richardson Abbot 
Southall? (b. 3 July 1903) is a lawyer in New York City. 





* Concerning Wm. R. Abbot and his wife, see Wm. M. Thornton’s 
“A Virginian schoolmaster”, The Alumni Bulletin (Univ. Va.), January, 
1917; and concerning their son, see James Southall Wilson’s article on 
“Francis H. Abbot, Virginian”, The University of Virginia Magazine, 
February, 1933. 
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(2) Evelyn Henry Southall (1873-1924), was principal of St. 
George’s School in Norfolk, Va. She was a woman of unusual charm 
and grace, gifted and accomplished in many ways, and had a host of 
friends. Her generosity was proverbial where she lived, and she had an 
influence over children that no child could resist. 


Stephen Valentine Southall5 and his wife Emily Gordon Voss had 
three daughters and one son, namely: 


(1) Mary Stuart Southall® (b. 1 December 1867), was the eldest of 
three sisters all noted for their unusual beauty. Each of them had many 
beaux and suitors, but Mary was the only one of the three sisters who 
never married. Since her father’s death she has been connected with 
the Ogontz school for girls near Philadelphia. Among her numerous 
friends she is universally considered to be one of the most agreeable and 
certainly one of the finest women that ever lived. 


(2) Martha Chastain Southall® (1868-1929), who married Rev. Dr. 
Joseph B. Dunn of Petersburg, a distinguished clergyman who was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Lynchburg for a long time. Their eldest 
child, Emily Dunn’, is unmarried. Of the two sons, the elder, Willcox 
Dunn’, married Miss Tayloe of Norfolk, and the younger, John Dunn’, 
is married also. Mary Thornton Dunn? married Bland Clark Williams 
in 1933. The youngest daughter, Martha Dunn’, is still unmarried, 

(3) Emily Voss Southall (1869-1901), the youngest and most beauti- 
ful of the three sisters, married Thomas L. Waters in 1894. She was 
a famous belle in Charlottesville, unrivalled in her day. One of her de- 
voted admirers was James Lindsay Gordon, poet and orator, and another 
was Dr. Charles V. Carrington who became an eminent physician in 
Richmond. Her untimely death not many years after her marriage was 
a tragedy to those who knew and loved her. Her only surviving child, 
Emily Waters’, is married and lives in Richmond. 


(4) Stephen Valentine Southall® (1871-1921), only son of his father 
and mother. He had uncommon ability and was a lawyer of some 
eminence in Emporia, Va. He and his wife had an only son, Stephen 
Valentine Southall7. 


Lucy Smith Southall5, eldest daughter of Valentine Wood Southall‘, 
was a strikingly handsome woman and a very lovely character; and her 
husband Charles Sharp, who was a leader of the bar in Norfolk for many 
years, was a man of great accomplishments, with extraordinary charm 
and magnetism. Their hospitable home in Norfolk was at the end of 
Duke street near the water. They had two children, namely: 

(1) Florence Southall Sharp* (b. 1857), who married Lieut. Albert 
Weston Grant, U. S. N. Her husband won much fame in the Spanish- 
American war and in the World War and was a distinguished admiral 
in the navy at the time of his death in 1930. Admiral Grant and his 
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wife had three sons: Albert Weston Grant?, Charles Sharp Grant? and 
Richard Southall Grant’. Albert Weston Grant? married Miss Preston 
by whom he had a number of children, all of whom are now living. He 
himself was killed by an accident in the prime of life, a young man of 
great ability. Charles Sharp Grant?, who married Hortense Burton, is 
a lawyer in Norfolk. Neither he nor his younger brother, Richard 
Southall Grant?, who lives in Boston, has any children. 

(2) William Willoughby Sharp® (b. 1861) was married many years 
ago and had a number of children; one of whom Margaret Sharp’ died 
soon after she was grown. 

Mary Martha Southall5, younger sister of Lucy Smith Southall’, has 
been mentioned already. Her only child Dr. Charles Scott Venable? 
(b. 1877) is a prominent physician in San Antonio, Texas. By his first 
wife, Madge Bonney, he had a number of daughters, all of whom are 
now married. Dr. Venable married his present wife, Eleanor Heuff 
Johnson, in 1933. 


THE FARRAR FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 








By E. A. SHetton, El Paso, Texas 


Some years ago The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography pub- 
lished a somewhat extensive genealogy of the Farrar family of Virginia. 
(See Volumes 7 to 10, inclusive.) 


The descent of the family for some nine generations, from Nicholas 
Ferrer, who was born in Hertfordshire, England, 1544, through John and 
Nicholas Ferrar, both distinguished members of the Virginia Company, is 
traced to the ninth generation, including Dr. Stephen Cocke® Farrar, son of 
Samuel® Farrar and his wife, Betty, daughter of Richard and Mary 
(Chubb) Eggleston. Samuel® was the son of Peter? (William*, Wil- 
liam5, William‘, William, Nicholas?, John). 

A table of the descendants of Stephen Cocke? Farrar has been pre- 
pared by Mr. E. A. Shelton, of El Past, Texas, a grandson of Dr. 
Stephen C. Farrar, and Richard F. Burges, of El Paso, Texas, and is 
given herewith. It is to be hoped that other branches of the family will 
be equally diligent in bringing the several lines down to date. 

Stephen Cocke® Farrar, M. D., (Samuel®) was born in Amelia County, 
Va., Nov. 29, 1796. He was twice mbarried, first to Eliza Dillah Hard- 
ing, June 5, 1823. Second, Dr. Farrar married a widow. Of this second 
marriage there was no issue. He died in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1868. 

Doctor Stephen? Farrar, by his wife, Eliza, had issue: Rosa Mahalah??, 
born in Powhatan County, Va., Sept. 17, 1824, married, first, Lemuel 
Weeks Petrie, in Brandon, Miss., Jan. 13, 1842. He was born in 
Portland, Maine, in 1814, and died in Jackson, Miss., December 24, 1851. 
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Of this marriage there was issue: Charles William!!, born in Rankin 
County, Miss., Feb. 8, 1843; Henry Frederick!!, born 1844; Alice}, 
born Aug. 16, 1848; Eval! (christened Evelyn), born July 18, 1849; 
Herbert Lemuell!, M. D., born 1851. Rosa Mahalah Farrar married, 
second, Rev. John Hunter, D. D., at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1858. Rev. 
Hunter was born in Londonderry, Ireland, Sept. 10, 1824; he died in 
Jackson, Miss., March 12, 1899. Rosa M. died in Jackson, Miss., Jan. 
31, 1905. Of this second marriage there was issue: John Farrar!!, born 
in Jackson, Miss., Feb. 19, 1860; Rosabellet1, born at Jackson, Miss., 
Oct. 8, 1861; George Alexander11, born Oct. 16, 1863; Idelette!1, born 
in Jackson, Miss., Oct. 13, 1865; Ernest11, born in Jackson, Miss., Dec. 
1867. 

George Harding!®, second child and oldest son of Stephen®, died in 
Miss., Sept. 24, 1846, leaving no issue . 

Mary Elizabeth!®, second daughter and third child of Stephen, was 
born in Prince Edward Co., Va., July 21, 1829, and died at El Paso, 
Texas, July 9, 1912. She married George William Shelton, in Jackson, 
Miss., May 11, 1848, and by him had issue: George Edwin", born at 
Brandon, Miss., July 31, 1849, died July 4, 1859; Eugene Alexander!, born 
at Brandon, Miss., May 1, 1852; Theodore Petrie!1, born at Brandon, Nov. 
8, 1853; Stephen Farrar11, born at Brandon, Jan. 17, 1857, died at Roll- 
ing Fork, Miss., May 16, 1885, leaving no issue; Walter Harding", 
born at Brandon, Sept. 1, 1858; Thomas Edgar1!1, born at Brandon, Mar. 
27, 1867; George William Shelton was born in Virginia in 1819, son of 
William Edward Shelton, of Louisa County. Was Probate Judge of 
Rankin County, Mississippi, died at Brandon, Feb. 11, 1867. 

Thomas Goodrich!®, second son and fourth child of Stephen’, was 
born in Virginia, May 19, 1831. He married Emily M. Martin in Miss- 
issippi, May 15, 1854. He died the following year, leaving one child, 
Elliel!, born Feb. 13, 1855, died July 10, 1862. 

Charles William1! Petrie (Rosa Mahalah!°) married at Oxford, Miss., 
Dec. 10, 1872, Mary French Isom, who was born at Oxford, July 13, 
1848. By her he had issue: Charles Gale 12, born in Mississippi, Nov. 29, 
1874. He married May 12, 1904, Ethel Weatherford, of Memphis, Tenn. 
No issue. 

Edith!2, born Oxford, Miss., Nov. 27, 1876; Rosalind!2, born at Ox- 
ford, Sept. 10, 1879; died Oct. 6, 1880; Thomas Dudley!?, born at Ox- 
ford, Sept. 27, 1881; Marian!2, born at Oxford, Jan. 12, 1884; Lemuel 
Henry!2, born at Oxford, Nov. 26, 1886; Mildred!2, born at Oxford, 
Sept. 10, 1888; Herbert Isom!2, born at Oxford, Sept. 19, 1891; died 
at St. Louis, Mo., June 10, 1921. 

Henry Frederick!! Petrie (Rosa Mahalah?®) born in Mississippi in 
1844; was killed in action at Culpeper Court House, Va., August 10, 
1861, leaving no issue. 
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Alice!! Petrie married Erskine Watkins at Jackson, Miss., Nov. 23, 
1875. He was born at Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 8, 1838, died at Jackson, 
Miss., Apl. 30, 1910. Alice P. W. died at Jackson, Miss., Dec. 31, 1915. 
Their descendants will be noted later. 

Eva!! Petrie married William Stanley Hamilton, at Jackson, Miss., 
Jany. 18, 1876. He was born in Culpeper Co., Va., Dec. 31, 1848. Died 
at Jackson, Mar. 29, 1897. Their descendants will be noted later. 

Herbert Lemuel!! Price, M. D., born at Jackson, Miss., 1851, died 
at Jackson, Oct. 26, 1875, leaving no issue. 

John Farrar!! Hunter, M. D., son of Rosa Mahalah Farrar and her 
second husband, John Hunter, D. D., was born at Jackson, Miss., Feb. 
19, 1860. He married Ist Perle Prestige, of Memphis; 2nd, Mrs. Adine 
P. Kennington. Had no issue by either marriage and died at Jackson, 
Miss., Oct. 6, 1918. 

Rosabelle!!, eldest sister of the preceding, was born at Jackson, Oct. 
8, 1861. She married Feb. 28, 1884, George Yates Freeman, and by him 
had issue: Yates!2, born at Jackson in Jan. 1885; and Edward Walthal??, 
born at Jackson, Aug. 6, 1886. She died at Jackson, Sept. 21, 1890. 

George Alexander!!, brother of John!1 and Rosabelle!, was born at 
Jackson, Oct. 16, 1863, died in Oklahoma City, Aug. 7, 1927. No issue. 


Idalette!1, sister of the preceding, was born at Jackson, Oct. 13, 1865; 
died there Aug. 14, 1927. No issue. 


Ernest!1, youngest brother of the preceding, was born at Jackson, in 
Dec. 1867; died there Nov. 4, 1879. 


George Edwin?! Shelton, eldest son of Mary Elizabeth Farrar and 
George W. Shelton, her husband, was born at Brandon, Miss., July 31, 
1849, died there July 4, 1859. 


Eugene Alexander!! Shelton, second son of Mary! E. F. S. and 
G. W. Shelton, was born at Brandon, May 1, 1952; married Nov. 11, 
1874, Harriet Anna Hobson, who was born in Rankin Co., Miss., Nov. 
14, 1853, died at El Paso, Texas, May 11, 1934. By her he had issue: 
Marie Hobson?2, born at Brandon, July 9, 1876; Ethel Petrie!?, born at 
Brandon, Jan. 6, 1879; Alice Leel2, born at Brandon, Jan. 2, 1881, 
died, New Orleans, La., Mar. 13, 1904; Harriet Anna!?, born at Brandon, 
July 10, 1883; Ellie Farrar}, born at Brandon, June 11, 1885. 


Theodore Petrie!!, third son of Mary!® and George Shelton, was 
born at Brandon, Nov. 8, 1853. He married Ist Mattie Love Farrar, 
of Amelia Co., Va., Jan. 1, 1889. She died at El Paso, Texas, Sept. 13, 
1891, leaving an infant son, Farrar Vilas!2 Shelton, b. Sept. 2, 
1891. He married 2nd Anne Dufour Farrar, of Amelia Co., Va., Aug. 
20, 1901. She was born Jan. 20, 1881. He died at Burkville, Va., Oct. 
18, 1926. There was one daughter of this second marriage, Mary Scott?2, 
born at Richmond, Va., Nov. 6, 1912. 
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Stephen Farrar!1, fourth son of Geo. W. and Mary Farrar! Shelton, 
was born at Brandon, Jan. 17, 1857. Died at Rolling Fork, Miss., May 
16, 1885. Unmarried. 

Walter Harding"!, the fifth son, was born at Brandon, Sept. 1, 1858. 
He married Mina Lee Brown at Rolling Fork, Miss., Dec. 11, 1889, and 
by her had issue: Elsinor Lee!2, born at El Paso, Texas, Jan. 11, 1892; 
Winifred Helen!2, born at El Paso, Texas, July 17, 1899. 1 

Walter H.11 died at El Paso, April 19, 1933. 

Thomas Edgar!!, the sixth son, was born at Brandon, Mar. 7, 18673 

Ellie!1, only child of Thomas Goodrich!® Farrar and Emily Martin 
Farrar, liis wife, was born in Miss., Feb. 13, 1855, and died there July 
10, 1862. 

Edith!2, second child and eldest daughter of Charles William?! Petrie 
and his wife, Mary, married Charles Albert Glocker, Baltimore, Md., 
and by him had issue: Mary Petrie!’, born Portland, Oregon, July 1, 
1906; died St. Louis, Mo., July 22, 1909; Mildred McGehee?, born St. 
Louis, Mo., Apl. 25, 1909; Margaret Allen 13, born Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, July 1, 1913; Edith French13, born Victoria, B. C., June 15, 1915. 

Marian Petrie?2, fifth child and third daughter of charles William?! 
and Mary Isom Petrie, married Irvine Grissom Mitchell, St. Louis, Mo., 
May 3, 1918, and by him had issue: Mary Elizabeth Mitchell!%, born St. 
Louis, Mo., May 24, 1919; Irvine Grissom?%, St. Louis, May 30, 1921; 
Herbert Petrie!3, St. Louis, May 16, 1923; Charles McGirk?3, St. Louis, 
April 18, 1925. 

Herbert Petrie!2 Watkins, eldest child of Alice!! Petrie and Erskine 
Watkins, was born Oct. 23, 1876, died Nov. 1, 1876. Erskine12 Watkins, 
second son of Alice1! and Erskine W., was born Feb. 11, 1878, died Dec. 
17, 1878. 

Rosa Farrar!2 Watkins, sister of the preceding, was born at Jackson, 
Miss., June 2, 1881; she married William Calvin Wells, Jackson, Miss., 
Dec. 8, 1904, and by him had issue: Alice Watkins!%, born Feb. 19, 1906; 
William Calvin, born Aug. 27, 1908; Rosa Farrar!’, born Sept. 7, 
1910; Mary Miller!3, born June 13, 1915; Erskine Watkins!3, born 
Dec. 1, 1917. 

Marian Shelby!2 Watkins, fourth child of Alice?! and Erskine Wat- 
kins, was born at Jackson, Miss., July 31, 1884; married Battle Har- 
grove Klyce, Jackson, Miss., Jan. 3, 1912, and by him had issue: Erskine 
Watkins!3, born Jackson, Miss., Feb. 22, 1913; Battle Hargrove, Jr., 
Miami, Fla., Nov. 2, 1916; Marian Shelby13, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 23, 
1919; William Henry!%, Nashville, Tenn, July 12, 1924. 1 

Evelyn Stanley!2 Hamilton, son of Eva!! Petrie and William S. Ham- 
ilton, was born at Jackson, Miss., Nov. 11, 1876; died at Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., June 26, 1898. 
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Farrar Petrie!2 Hamilton, son of Eva and William H. was born at 
Jackson, Miss., Feb. 25, 1878; married Irene Meredith Branham, St. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 2, 1905, and by her had issue: Stanley Branham}3, 
Kirkwood, Mo., Aug. 31, 1906. 

George Julian!”, son of Eva!! and William H., born at Jackson, Sept. 
24, 1879. 

Eva Petrie!2, daughter of Eva!! and William H., born at Jackson, 
Dec. 13, 1881. 

Marie Hobson!2 Shelton, eldest daughter of Eugene Alexander!!! and 
Harriet Hobson Shelton, married Walter Dunn Howe at El Paso, Texas, 
June 1, 1898, and by him had issue: Harriet!3 Elizabeth, El Paso, Texas, 
July 10, 1899, died there Aug. 19, 1905; Marian Shelton!3, El Paso, Sept. 
27, 1901; Walter Shelton!3, El Paso, Aug. 7, 1906; Ethel Irene’, El 
Paso, Jan. 11, 1908; Richard Eugene13, El Paso, Dec. 26, 1920. 

Ethel!2 Petrie, second daughter of Eugene!! A, and Harriet H. Shel- 
ton, married Richard Fenner Burges, at El Paso, Texas, Dec. 7, 1898, 
and by him had issue: Jane Rust!3, El Paso, July 19, 1900. 


Ethel S. Burges died at El Paso, April 26, 1912. 


Harriet Anna!2, fourth daughter of Eugene A.11 and Harriet H. Shel- 
ton, married Lewis Maury Kemp, El Paso, Jan. 20, 1916. 


Ellie Farrar!2, youngest daughter of Eugene A.1! and Harriet H. 
Shelton, married Richard Cuthbert Semple, at El Paso, Sept. 24, 1907, 
and by him had issue: Anne!3, born at El Paso, Mar. 29, 1909; Richard 
Cuthbert!3, Jr., El Paso, June 25, 1911; Ellie Louise!%, El Paso, Nov. 6, 
1918. 

Farrar Vilas!2, son of Theodore Petrie’! Shelton and Mattie Love 
Farrar Shelton, married Nellie Elizabeth Russell, Mar. 18, 1925. 


Elsinor Lee!2 Shelton, eldest daughter of Walter H.11 and Mina 
Shelton, married Craig Belk, of Houston, at El Paso, Oct. 20, 1926. 


Marian Shelton!3, daughter of Mariel? and Walter D Howe, married 
Francis Cole Broaddus, at El] Paso, Jan. 23, 1923, and by him had issue: 
Francis Cole!4, Jr., E. Paso, Oct. 25, 1923; Barbara Ann!4, El Paso, 
Sept. 17, 1927; died El Paso, Dec. 21, 1928; Nancy Jane14, El Paso, 
July 29, 1930. 

Walter S.13, eldest son of Mariel? and Walter D. Howe, married 
Etta Evelyn Gay, at Waco, Texas, Sept. 14, 1932. 


Ethel Irene!3, youngest daughter of Mariel? and Walter D. Howe, 
married James Edward Rogers, Alamogordo, New Mexico, April 21, 
1925, and by him had issue: Elizabeth Howe!4, El Paso, April 18, 1926; 
Marian Shelton!4, El Paso, Aug. 27, 1928; James Edward"4, Jr., July 2, 
1934. 
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Jane Rust}3, only child of Ethel Petrie’? and Richard F. Burges, mar- 
ried Preston Rose Perrenot at El Paso, Jan. 16, 1924, and by him had 
issue: Mary Austin 14, El Paso, Feb. 9, 1925; Richard Fenner!4 Burges, 
E] Paso, April 11, 1927; Anne!4# Shelton, El Paso, June 21, 1931. 

Annel3, eldest daughter of Ellie!2 and R. C. Semple, married Clifford 
Moore Irvin, at El Paso, June 18, 1931, and by him had issue: Clifford 
Moore!4, Jr., El Paso, April 30, 1932. 


Richard Cuthbert?3, Jr., only son of Ellie!2 and R. C. Semple, married 
Catherine Charlotte Bourland, at El Paso, Aug. 2, 1932. 





THE HUGUENOT ABRAHAM MICHAUX 
AND DESCENDANTS 


(Continued) 





By J. D. EccLeston 





CORRECTION 
In the April issue of this Magazine, page 217, at the beginning of line 
17, the date of birth of Abram B. Venable should be, obviously, 1725 
and not 1825, as printed. 





ADDENDA 


An Act lycensing trading with Indians. Fixing times and places for 
such trading with all Indians whatsoever being in amity and friendship 
with us.... That the publique marts or Faires for James river be the 
one where the Justices of the Peace of Henrico county being mett and 
satt in court, shall appoint and nominate.—Hening’s Statutes 2:410-12. 


The Justices of the Peace of Henrico, meeting on 21 February, 1677, 
“att Varina”, “appointed the Manokin Towne (soe called) on the south 


side of James River to be the place for the faire or Mart with the In- 
dians according to the said act—Henrico County Book 1:35. 


In the October, 1936, issue of the Virginia Historical Magazine, pages 
371 and 372, and in the issue of January, 1937, page 102, reference is made 
to the family tradition that Abraham Michaux and family came from 
England to Stafford County, Virginia, and there “resided for some time” 
before settling at Manakin. Letters to the clerks of the court of Stafford 
and adjoining counties elicited replies that no mention of the name of 
Abraham Michaux could be found in the records. Pasteur U. Weiss, 
in a letter, stated that Abraham Michaux “went to England in 1701, 
where his wife became a member of the huguenot church of Thread- 
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needle Street, London, August 20, 1702” (Virginia Historical Magazine, 
October 1936, page 370, footnote). 

Mr. Le Grand Tennis of Hollins College has called my attention to a 
statement in the Virginia Historical Magazine, 2:100, entitled “Hugue- 
nots in Stafford, 1702”, which says that “There is recorded in Stafford 
County a paper entitled ‘French Men’s Petition,’ from Eliene Rienbau, 
Jean Borcheblau, Jean Cosbelle . . . . Isaac Lafite, Abraham Michau, 
Piere Batie . . . . and Joan Colvert, stating they have come into Staf- 
ford as strangers, reduced to extremity and poverty, and praying to be 
exempted from county levies for what time the Court shall think fit. 
Dated March, 1700”. 


It will be seen that there are two dates mentioned, 1700 and 1702. 
Letters, with self-addressed stamped envelopes, to the clerk of the court 
of Stafford County have elicited no replies, in my effort to ascertain the 
correct date of the petition. One can understand the date of 1702, as 
Abraham Michaux could have left England and arrived in Stafford 
County in that year. But the date 1700 conflicts with the statement of 
Pasteur Weiss, who made a careful investigation of the migration of 
this family to London. Whether Abraham Michaux made his first trip 
to the Colony alone, for the purpose of spying out the land, and returned 
to England for his family, we do not know. But the family tradition 
that he and his family were in Stafford before settling in Henrico in 
1705, appears to be established. 





Richard Waters Michaux, son of Joseph? Michaux and Judith Wood- 
son, was recorded as being “of Charlotte County,” Va., on Oct. 26, 1824, 
when he bought a store house in Pittsylvania Co. On Dec. 11, 1824, he 
purchased 868 acres in Pittsylvania Co. from Thomas Ruffin and wife, 
and is then recorded as being “of Pittsylvania County.”* Here he lived 
until late in 1839, or early in 1840, when he removed to Murray County, 
Kentucky. On October 21, 1839, he acknowledged a release deed. On 
March 2, 1840, he sold to Robert Scales 800 acres, the deed being proved 
before two witnesses, which seems to indicate that he had then gone to 
Kentucky. He died in 1843, and was buried in a cemetery in New Con- 
cord, Calloway County. His old home in Pittsylvania is still standing.f 
Richard Waters Michaux and his wife Mary Mayo Macon had issue: 

I Richard Venable' Michaux, married Susan Forney Perkins; 
of whom later. 

II Virginia Ann5 Michaux, born January 28, 1812, died August 
20, 1889, married on June 12, 1832, Peter Stainback Hamlin, 


* Pittsylvania D. B. 27:65, and D. B. 27:63. 

+ For valuable data about Richard Waters Michaux and his family and 
ener. I am indebted to Mrs. W. W. Scott of “Old Oaks’,’ 
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born January 31, 1808, died November 6, 1891; had issue, 
nine children. They moved to Calloway County, Ky., 1838.t 
III William Macon Michaux, married Narcissa Michaux, “his 
first cousin” ;|| of whom later. 
IV Elizabeth5 Michaux, married Richard Kendall Raine; of whom 
later. 
V_ Joseph5 Michaux; “lived in Kentucky”. x 
VI Sally5 Michaux, married (1) Galloway; lived at Mt. 
Airy, N. C., and left issue. x 
Richard Venable5 Michaux, son of Richard Waters Michaux and his 
wife Mary Mayo Macon, was born October 5, 1807, died February 16, 
1881; married, on July 24, 1839, Susan Forney Perkins, born June 19, 
1818, died April 1900, daughter of John Perkins, Jr., and his wife, Nancy 
Abernethy, of Burke County, N. C. “Mr. Michaux, although bred to 
the law and enjoying a lucrative practice, had a taste for agriculture 
and became one of the leading and most successful tobacco planters and 





manufacturers of the State in the days before the war.”§ After the, 


death of John Perkins, he built “Valley Farm”, across John’s River 
from “Old Oaks”, the John Perkins seat. Richard Venable5 Michaux 
and his wife, Susan Forney Perkins, had issue: 
I Mary Macon* Michaux, born August 5, 1840, died June 1, 
1921; married in 1862, (1) Anderson Mitchell Miller, born 
1837, died 1862. She graduated from St. Mary’s Hall, Bur- 
lington, N. J., in 1861, and married Mr. Miller while he was 
home on furlough. A daughter Mary Anderson Miller mar- 
ried W. W. Scott, Jr. (died May 3, 1931). Mrs. Scott lives 
at “Old Oaks”. Mrs. Mary Macon (Michaux) Miller mar- 
ried (2) Moses N. Harshaw, prominent lawyer and farmer, 
of Caldwell County, N. C., and had two sons: 1) Jacob, who 
married Eliza P. Houck, and had issue; 2) John M., who 
married Mary Houck, sister of Eliza P., and had issue. 
IL John Perkins* Michaux, born July 28, 1842, died May 26, 1865, 
while a soldier in the Confederate States Army; unmarried. 





t Data from Mrs. M. D. (Judith Hamlin) Holton, of Murray, Ky. 
Dates from Mr. Alfred H. Burr, a great-grandson of this marriage. He 
states that Virginia Ann Michaux “moved with her parents, in 1813 or 
1814, to Rockinghom County, N. C., near Leaksville. There she married”. 
Mrs. W. W. Scott says she “married Judge Hamlin of Kentucky (and) 
lived in Murray County.” 

|| She must have been a daughter of Obadiah Woodson Michaux, above. 


< Data from Mrs. W. W. Scott. 

§ The quotation is from a very interesting little book, “Gentleman John 
Perkins”, by Mr. W. W. Scott. The book has much valuable genealogy 
of the Perkins-Abernethy-Forney-Michaux-Miller-Corpening, and other 
families, and has many interesting incidents. 
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III Martha Anne® Michaux, born January 12, 1845, died February 
1925; married on September 12, 1861, Charles Lucius Schieffe- 
lin Corpening, for many years Clerk of the Superior Court of 
McDowell County, N. C. They had issue: 1) Richard Venable 
Corpening, born June 14, 1862, died 1885, married Anna For- 
ney; 2) Charles Macon Corpening, born 1864, graduated at 
Annapolis, served in U. S. Navy, resigned as Lieutenant, and 
became a farmer in McDowell County, N. C., married Mamie 
Fleming Yancey, and had issue; 3) John Michaux Corpening, 
born 1867, a physician, unmarried, lives in Washington State; 
4) Susan Perkins Corpening, born 1872, married Con- 
nelly, and lives in Washington State; 5) Martha Virginia Cor- 
pening, born 1874, married Connelly, and lives at 
Marion, N. C.* 

IV Susan Catherine* Michaux, born June 19, 1847, died March 26, 
1898, married in December, 1876, David Levi Laxton, died 
1900, and had issue, Charles Francis, and Lucy Virginia. 

V Sarah Virginia Michaux, born February 23, 1850, died March 
21, 1898, unmarried. 

VL_ Richard Venable® Michaux, Jr., born August 31, 1852, died 
at “Valley Farm”, 1930, unmarried; educated at Finley Acad- 
emy, Hampden-Sydney College, and West Point; farmer. 

VII William Macon* Michaux, born April 24, 1855, died 1930, 
married Martha Henderson, and had issue. 

VIII Elizabeth Venable® Michaux, born February 1, 1858, married 

on June 7, 1882, to Col. William S. Pearson of Morganton, 
N. C. 

William Macon’ Michaux, son of Richard Waters Michaux and his 
wife Mary Mayo Macon, lived in Palestine, Texas, where he died De- 
cember 25, 1853. He married, on May 22, 1839, Narcissa5 Michaux, born 
April 21, 1820, died December 2, 1908. They had issue: A son, William 
Macon, who attended Hampden-Sydney College, and several daughters.}+ 

Elizabeth Venable5 Michaux, daughter of Richard Waters¢ Michaux 
and his wife Mary Mayo Macon, was born in 1817, died at Raine’s Tav- 
ern, Cumberland County, Va., February 17, 1855; married on September 
11, 1836, at her father’s home in Pittsylvania County, Richard Kendall 
Raine, born 1807, died at Raine’s Tavern in 1867. They had issue: 

1) John, married Miss Hancock, and is a physician at Wentworth, 
N. C., and had issue; 2) Macon, married Miss Price; 3) Michaux, 











* Data from letters of Mrs. W. W. Scott; from Mr. W. W. Scott’s 
“Gentleman John Perkins”; from letters of Mrs. T. M. (Lucy Michaux) 
McConnell. 

++ Data from Mrs. W. W. Scott. 
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married Alice Raine, and had issue; 4) Charles Anderson, of whom 
later; 5) Elizabeth, married Banner of Mt. Airy, N. C.,, 
and had issue; 6) Nannie, married John Brower of Mt. Airy, N. C., 
and had issue.tt 
Charles Anderson® Raine, son of Elizabeth Venable5 Michaux and 
Richard Kendall Raine, was born June 28, 1841, died March 4, 1902; 
married in 1866, Elizabeth Caldwell Oliver of Halifax County, Va., born 
November 7, 1848, died February 14, 1927, daughter of William L. 
Oliver. Charles Raine was a First Lieutenant of the 23rd Virginia 
Regiment, C. S. A., and during the latter part of the War had to undergo 
the horrors of Fort Delaware as a prisoner. 





CHILDREN OF CHARLES ANDERSON® RAINE AND 
ELIzABETH CALDWELL OLIVER 


1) Kate Venable Michaux, d. inf.; 2) William Lewis, married 
Dorothy McGee, and had issue; 3) John R., married Ruby Wood, 
and had issue; 4) Mary Macon, married Walker Pettyjohn of 
Lynchburg, Va., and had issue; 5) Charles Anderson, Jr., mar- 
ried Marion Price and had issue; 6) Thomas Chalmers, married 
Kathleen Brenan, and had issue; 7) Michaux, graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, graduate of Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, Presbyterian minister, married Lillah Allen, and had 
issue; 8) Rochet, married Clement A. Sydnor, graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, and had issue; 9) Elizabeth Caldwell, mar- 
ried Thornton Wilson, Jr., and had issue; 10) Sallie Woodson, 
married George H. Lewis, and had issue; 11) Clunet Holmes, a 
minister, deceased; 12) Ashby Kendall, First Lieutenant World 
War, later Captain, married Katherine Murrell. 


Jacob? Michaux, son of Jacob? Michaux (will made and proved 1744) 
and his wife Judith Woodson, was under 18 years of age in December, 
1744 (then the tenth month of the year).* He married Sally Neville 
March 21, 1765.+ The dates of her birth and death have not yet been 
found. In his will, made June 21, 1774, and recorded June 27 of that 
year, he leaves his wife Sally Michaux “the land and plantation on which 
I now live, from the lower end up to the land that was James’, also six 
negroes.” To his three daughters Sally, Judith, and Lucy (all under 
age), land on Roanoke River, and negroes. “I give unto my son Jacob 
my ferry and tract of land from Paul Michaux’s line to that of James’ 
aforesaid, and six negroes. ... I desire that my children be all well 
schooled. ... I leave John Hughes to the management of his mother till 
he comes to the age of 21 years.” The executors named in the will were 





tt Data from Rev. Michaux Raine. 
* Goochland County W. B. 4:476. 
+ Douglas Register, p. 8 (printed edition, pp. 34 and 78). 
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Joseph Michaux, Abram Venable, William Smith, and Robert Smith.t 


On July 4, 1771, in a letter to William Tompkins of London, Jacob’ 
Michaux wrote: “I have now three children and another near at hand. 
We seem to be in a way of adding one to the family almost every year. 
The eldest will be about four years old when we expect to have four in 
number.”§ If the will of Jacob Michaux gives the names of his chil- 
dren in the order of birth, he had more than the four named in the will. 
One or more may have died in infancy. One Michaux tradition is that 
Sally was the first child; if so, she was born probably late in 1765, or in 
1766. A family record, states that “Sally Michaux, daughter of Major 
Michaux, was born 1779.” Certainly not this Sally. Jacob Michaux 
is said to have been born June 22, 1770, a year prior to the date of the 
letter written by his father to William Tompkins. || 


CHILDREN oF Jacos? MicHAUX AND SALLY NEVILLEO 

I Sally# Michaux, married ante October 18, 1787, Christopher 
Haskins, who was living in Mecklenburg County, Va., 1790- 
92.8§ 

II Judith¢ Michaux, married William Hendrick; marriage bond 
in Cumberland County dated February 10, 1786. She was 
under the guardianship of her uncle, Joseph Michaux. 

III Lucy* Michaux, married Tscharner de Graffenreidt Woodson 
(died October, 1829) ; marriage bond in Macklenburg County, 
Va., dated September 8, 1788, with William Hendrick as se- 
curity. Her guardian, Joseph Michaux, gave consent to the 
marriage. In his will, made October 15th and recorded Oc- 
tober 26, 1829, Cumberland County, Tscharner Woodson names 
ten children and three grandchildren.** 





t Cumberland County W. B. 2:132. In W. B. 2:213, is an appraisal 
of the estate of Jacob Michaux, recorded 22 April, 1776. An appraisal 
of his Mecklenburg County, Va., property was recorded the same day. 
William and Robert Smith were appointed executors on September 26, 
1774. Joseph Michaux, brother of this Jacob, qualified as an executor 
on April 22, 1782. An inventory of stock, household and kitchen furni- 
ture, etc., of Jacob Michaux, dec’d, was made October 25, 1784, “when 
taken into care of Joseph Michaux, guardian of Jacob Michaux, orphan.” 

§ See W. & M. Qtly., 16:484, Second Series, letter quoted by W. S. 
Morton. 

|| Family Bible of Tscharner D. Michaux. 

@ Sally Neville was daughter of Capt. James Neville and his second 
wife Lucy Thomas. Capt. Neville died in Albemarle County 1752 (See 
W. & M. Qtly., 19:61). There is a marriage bond in Cumberland County, 
between Edmund Vaughan and Sally Michaux, March 6, 1775. I can- 
not identify her unless she was the widow of Jacob Michaux. 

§§ Mrs. Lillie Du Puy Harper’s “Colonial Men and Times,” page 319, 
quoting Hening’s Statutes 13:151 and 14:156. 

** See Woodsons and Their Connections, pp. 124 and 201-2. 
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IV Jacob* Michaux, born June 22, 1770, died March —, 1847, mar- 
ried on June 22, 1788, Mary Ann Elizabeth Woodson, born 
1773, died October 19, 1856, “aged 83 years”. He lived 
at Hunter’s Fare, near Maiden’s Station. Both buried at 
Michaux Grant. He was a member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates 1836-37; 1838; and 1839-40. He was a Justice of 
the Court of Powhatan County. 

In the Prince Edward County Order Book (‘Minutes), page 106, March 
Court 1789, is a record of a suit of Jacob Michaux and Lucy Michaux, 
Infants, by Joseph Michaux, Gentleman, their guardian, Christopher Has- 
kins and Sally, his wife, and William Hendrick and Judith, his wife, 
Legatees of Jacob Michaux, dec’d, vs. William Smith, one of the execu- 
tors of Jacob Michaux, dec’d, and also administrator of Robert Smith, 
dec’d (Robert Smith died September 23, 1784). This suit was inaugu- 
rated in October, 1787. 

Tscharher de Graffenreidt Woodson and his sister, Mary Ann Eliza- 
beth, were children of Miller Woodson, clerk of the Court of Cumber- 
land County for nearly 50 years, and his wife Mary de Graffenreidt. The 
de Graffenreidt family is an ancient one, which, for centuries has lived in 
Switzerland. Baron Christopher de Graffenreidt, born at Castle Worb, 
near Berne, Switzerland, November 1, 1661, came to America and set- 
tled in the Province of North Carolina in 1710. He returned to Switzer- 
land, where he died in 1735. His children remained in this country and 
intermarried with the colonists. Baron de Graffenreidt founded New 
Bern, N. C., and was a member of the North Carolina Council of State. A 


CHILDREN OF Jacop MicHAUX AND Mary ANN ELIzABETH Woopson© 


I Sally5 Michaux, born probably 1789, died October 15, 1862, 
married William Walthall. She is said to have been the first 
child. 





&é Jacob Michaux is said to have died “aged 77”; if so, he was born 
1769. The dates were from the Tscharner D. Michaux Bible, kindly fur- 
nished me by Mrs. John B. (Lelia Neville Michaux) Watkins, to whom 
I am indebted for valuable family data. The statement often made, that 
Jacob* Michaux was in the War of the Revolution, is of course incorrect, 
if he was born in 1770. 

A For interesting account of Baron de Graffenreidt, his family and 
descendants, see Woodsons and Their Connections, page 65, quoting 
Wheeler's History of North Carolina. 

© Miller Woodson (1745-1823), father of Tscharner de G. and Mary 
Ann Elizabeth, married in 1769 Mary de Graffenreidt (1753-1819). He 
was son of John Woodson of Goochland (1705-1791), married August 
10, 1731, Mary Miller, daughter of William Miller of Lancaster County, 
Va. (Dates of birth and marriage are from Mrs. Annie Rhea Gaines 
Clark, a descendant). John Woodson was member of the House of 
Burgesses 1768-76, from Goochland County. He was son of Benjamin 
Woodson (died 1723 in Henrico), who married Sarah Porter. Benjamin 
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II Miller Woodson® Michaux, married Mary Swann. 
III Elizabeth Michaux, unmarried. 


IV Judith5 Michaux, married Jefferson Swann, brother of Mary 
Swann. 


V_ Lucy Ann’ Michaux, married Robert Macon. “Lived in Miss- 
issippi” ; had issue, at least four children. 


VI Martha W.5 Michaux, married Peter Jefferson Archer. 
VII Joseph> Michaux, married Mary Ellen Lynch.ftt 


VIII Jacob Michaux, born 1803, died 1869, married “about 1857-8” 
Mrs. Frances (Anderson) Ludlam, widow of Alexander Lud- 
lam. She died March 30, 1890. 


IX William Walthall5 Michaux, born December 27, 1810, died 
February 8, 1881, at his seat “Beaumont” in Powhatan County ; 
married, 1840, Virginia Anne Bernard of Chesterfield County, 
born February 8, 1822, died March 12, 1905, in Richmond; 
marriage bond 13 August, 1840. 

X Tscharner de Graffenreidt5 Michaux, born July 19, 1812, died 


December 19, 1881; married, on December 28, 1847, Martha 
Jane Taylor, born May 5, 1825, died October 2, 1881. 


CHILDREN OF MILLER Woopson® MicHaux AND Mary SwANN 


1) W. T.6 Michaux, married Cora H. Ludlam, and had issue; 
2) Joseph® Michaux ;* 3) Sally® Michaux, married Dr. Thomas 
W. Tucker; 4) Miller Woodson* Michaux, Jr., married Nannie 





was son of Robert Woodson (1634-post 1707) and Elizabeth Ferris. 
Robert was son of Dr. John and his wife Sarah (Winston?), who came 
over from England in 1619. Dr. John came over as surgeon to a com- 
pany of British troops, and was killed in the massacre of 1644. A 
cherished family tradition is that in defending the home, Sarah Woodson 
Killed two Indians (who came down the chimney), one with a pot of 
boiling water and the other with a roasting spit, while a young man 
named Ligon, who was in the home, killed seven Indians with the family 
gun. The number has doubtless increased with the intervening years, 
but the gun, a weapon of great length, has been handed down through 
each generation and, properly authenticated, is now in the rooms of the 
Virginia Historical Society. The two boys of the family were hidden 
by their mother in a potato hole, and in their generation were known as 
“the Potato Hole Woodsons”. 

tt Her name is given in two equally authoritative papers as Mary 
Ellen and as Virginia. The marriage bond is lost, but there is a letter 
of consent to the marriage of his daughter Mary Ellen, from Edward A. 
Lynch, dated August 28, 1850. 

* The name of Joseph Michaux is not given in the paper sent me by 
a Ashburner of Norfolk, but is given in the chart of Mrs. J. B. Wat- 
ins, 
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Kean, and had issue; 5) John® Michaux; 6) Rebecca® Michaux; 
7) Polly® Michaux, married Richard Watkins, and had issue. 


CHILDREN OF JupITH5 MICHAUX AND JEFFERSON SWANN 


1) Martha® Swann, married Albert Mayo, Sr., and had issue; 2) 
Sallie6 Swann, married Tucker, and had issue.+ 





CHILDREN OF Martua W.5 MicHAux AND PETER JEFFERSON ARCHER 


1) Mary Archer; 2) John Archer; 3) Sally Archer, married 
Robert Archer; 4) Michaux Archer, married Mrs. Smith; 
5) Edward Archer, married Caroline Wooldridge, and had issue; 
6) Katie Archer, married Robert unn, and had issue; 7) Martha 
Archer; 8) William S. Archer, married Mary McIlwaine, and had 
issue.f 





CHILDREN OF JosEPH> MicHAUX AND Mary ELLen (VirciniaA?) LyncH 
1) Lynch Michaux; 2) Joseph Michaux; 3) Paul Michaux; 4) 
Minnie Michaux; 5) Frank Michaux; 6) Ruth Michaux; 7) 
Harry Michaux. 

A statement dictated by Mrs. J. Haskins (Mrs. Eunice Michaux) Hob- 
son is of interest: “My great-grandfather, Jacob Michaux, and family 
lived at Michaux Grant, near the old family cemetery. Lightning was 
terrible there and once struck the old home; then on account of chills, 
etc., they built Hunter’s Fare and moved there, my great-grandmother 
occupying the little dark room for the bedroom. When she died she left 
Hunter’s Fare to two of her children, Dr. Joseph Michaux and her 
daughter Miss Elizabeth Michaux. There was a very valuable Grist 
Mill on the Hunter’s Fare place, which Dr. Joseph Michaux inherited, 
and from it derived quite an income. He was also a fine physician, mar- 
ried Miss Virginia Lynch, and lived at Jefferson, which was an in- 
corporated town and the shipping point on the James for tobacco and 
all products to Richmond; shipping by boats. Jacob Michaux (brother 
of Joseph and Elizabeth) moved back to Michaux Grant did not 
move back until he married the rich widow Ludlam. Uncle Joe met 





+ Jefferson Swann married (2) Miss Henning, and had issue. “After 
her (Mrs. Sally Michaux Tucker’s) death, Dr. Tucker married her 
double first cousin Sallie Michaux; no issue. Mrs. Tucker and Mrs. 
Mayo lived with their grandma Michaux at Hunter’s Fare after their 
mother died, and married while there.” (From a paper of Mrs. J. Has- 
kins Hobson, who was, before her marriage, Eunice Michaux). 


t Much of the data concerning these families, and others mentioned 
later, was furnished me by Mrs. Ashburner, from the papers of Mrs. 
Hobson ; by Mrs. J. B. Watkins of Midlothian; by Mr. W. W. Michaux 
of Powhatan County; by Mrs. J. B. Harvie; and by Rev. Michaux Raine, 
to all of whom I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness. 
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Virginia Lynch when she visited Martha Taylor Michaux (mother of 
Mrs. Hobson), who was her cousin.’”’§ 


(To be continued’) 





JOHN RICHARDSON OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
AND SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS 





Collected by 
Ann RICHARDSON SCLATER AND Dr. JoHN KirK RICHARDSON, 
Richmond, Virginia 





Those desiring later dates than those given in this article will find 
many of them in our Society. BA Ee 
(69) Mary Harriet Richardson. Residence: Rutherford County, Tenn. ; 

b. Oct. 23, 1847; a daughter of John Watkins Richardson (No. 60) ; 
d. Nov. 9, 1916; m. May 6, 1868, to John B. Batey; b. March 24, 
1839; d. Nov. 30, 1923; residence: Rutherford County, Tenn. Issue: 
1. Annie May Batey, b. May 19, 1869; m. Jan. 29, 1890, James M. 
Gresham, b. Jan. 23, 1868. Issue: 
1. Asa Starnes Gresham, b. Nov. 2, 1891. 
2. Batey Moore Gresham, b. Oct. 11, 1896; m. Dec. 28, 1926, to 
Elizabeth Doak, b. March 1, 1902. Issue. 
3. Mary Richardson Gresham, b. Jan. 20, 1903; m. July 3, 1929, to 
Gilbert Ellis Shaffer, b. Sept. 19, 1901. 
2. John Richardson Batey, b. July 29, 1874; d. Jan. 15, 1923; m. 
March 20, 1895, to Mattie M. Warfield, b. Feb. 16, 1874. Issue: 
1. John Warfield Batey, b. March 1, 1897; m. April 20, 1928, to 
Elizabeth A. French. Issue. 
2. James Benj. Batey, b. April 19, 1903; m. June 1925 to Dorothy 
Seiler, b. June 16, 1906. Issue. 
3. Leslie Temple Batey, b. Sept. 25, 1908; m. June 15, 1933, to 
Cecilia Repak. Issue. 
4. William Richardson Batey, b. Sept. 25, 1908. 


§ In the papers of Mrs. Hobson is a statement dictated by Mrs. Mary 
Ellen (Lynch) Michaux, that she had “seen a grant on parchment by 
which Abraham Michaux was granted a tract of land on James River 
at Michaux’s Ferry in consideration of his having killed a Crow (mean- 
ing a Crow Indian, some supposed, or it may have been the bird). The 
name of his place is Michaux’s Grant.” 
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3. James Benjamin Batey, b. Jan. 21, 1877; m. June 10, 1914, to 
Maggie Elliott Jordan, b. Jan. 29, 1891. Issue: 


(70) John Ebenezer Richardson. Residence: Murfreesboro, Tenn; b. 


(61) 


Jan. 7, 1857; son of John Watkins Richardson (No. 60): (living) ; 
m. May 18, 1882, to Annie Lou McLemore, b. April 5, 1859, daughter 
of Judge W. S. McLemore of Franklin, Tenn.; (living). John 
E. Richardson graduated from Princeton in 1877 and in law from 
Cumberland in 1878. Judge of Circuit Court. Issue: 


(76) William McLemore Richardson, b. March 30, 1883, d. Oct. 
14, 1933; m. Nov. 23, 1912 to Mamie E. Rouse, b. Jan. 25, 
1889. Issue. 


(77) Augusta Richardson, b. Oct. 27, 1884, d. March 27, 1886. 
(78) John Watkins Richardson, b. June 16, 1886, d. Sept. 17, 1898. 


(79) Annie Wharton Richardson, b. Sept. 26, 1888, d. ——; m. 
Dec. 26, 1911, to Ellis S. Rucker. Issue. 
(80) Albert Starnes Richardson, b. Dec. 11, 1889, d. ——; m. Feb. 


19, 1921 to Annie Woodward. Issue. 

(81) Ida Lee Richardson, b. July 14, 1893. 

(82) Louise Richardson, b. Jan. 22, 1897; m. Oct. 26, 1921, to 
John Leiper Freeman, b. April 18, 1894. Issue. 

(83) Thenie Minor Richardson, b. Jan. 18, 1898, d. April 4, 1900. 

(84) John Ebenezer Richardson, Jr., b. Sept. 14, 1899, d. Sept. 30, 
1899. 

Thomas Red Richardson: Residence: Rutherford County, Tenn., 

b. Nov. 25, 1813, a son of James Richardson (No. 34); d. Dec. 8, 

1882; m. Nov. 7, 1837, to Jane L. Wills, b. Feb. 24, 1821, a daughter 

of William & Nancy Wills; d. May 24, 1887. Issue: 

(90) Ann E. Richardson, b. Jan. 3, 1839, d. June 18, 1862. Never 
married. 

(91) William H. Richardson, b. Feb. 26, 1840, d. June 17, 1906; 
m. Sept. 2, 1868. 

(92) Mary Richardson, b. Dec. 5, 1841, d. circa 1907. Never 
married. 

(93) Martha Richardson, b. Dec. 5, 1841; d. July 17, 1862. Never 
married. 

(94) Frances A. Richardson, b. Dec. 30, 1844; d. about 1900. 

(95) Sarah E. Richardson, b. Feb. 4, 1847; d. Sept. 25, 1905; m. 
May 24, 1876, to Henry A. Christian. 

(96) Thomas A. Richardson, b. Jan. 23, 1849; d. circa 1918; m. 
June 5, 1895, to Mattie B. Buchanan. (No issue.) 
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(97) John Richardson, b. Feb. 7, 1851; d. Feb. 2, 1853. 
(98) James L. Richardson, b. Nov. 2, 1852; d. Aug. 21. 1870. 
Never married. 
(99) John G. Richardson, b. Nov. 22, 1854; d. about 1921. Never 
married. 
(100) Robert Richardson, b. Aug. 2, 1856; d. Sept. 12, 1863. 
(101) Laura K. Richardson, b. March 2, 1859; d. Feb. 22, 1923; 
m. Nov. 28, 1877, to Zack T. Batey. 
(102) Adah H. Richardson, b. March 13, 1861; d. Dec. 7, 1862. 
(91) William H. Richardson; residence, Tipton County, Tennessee. A 
physician. B. Feb. 26, 1840; a son of Thomas Red Richardson (No. 
61); d. June 17, 1906; m. Sept. 2, 1868, to Evalina M. Alston; b. 
March 9, 1851; d. May 12, 1924. Issue: 
(103) Mary Dawson Richardson, b. Sept. 22, 1870; d. Sept. 28, 1898. 
(104) Thomas Alston Richardson, b. June 7, 1872; d. April 27, 1897. 
(105) Elizabeth Augusta Richardson, b. Nov. 20, 1873; m. W. W. 
Moore. Issue: 
Florence, b. 1896; m. Gibbs. 
Dawse, b. 1898. Died young. 
C. H. Moore, b. 1900. 
Willie Thomas, b. 1902; m. a Mr. Seago. 
Addie, b. ; m. Malone. 
(106) John Watkins Richardson, b. March 10, 1875; d. ———; m. 
Corrie Baird, Jan., 1908. Issue: 
(115) John Watkins. 
(116) Aunine. 
(117) William H. 
(118) Boyce. 
(119) Roy. 
(107) William Hill Richardson, b. Oct. 20, 1876; m. Mary Harris, 
Jan., 1909. Issue: None living. 
(108) Jane Louisa Richardson, b. July 25, 1878; m. Cousar. Issue. 
Eva, b. 1898; m. Sturdivant. 
Sarah, b. 1900; m. Ralph. 
Ruby, b. 1901; m. Fletcher. 
William Thomas, b. 
Ernest C., Jr. 
Gussie, m. Erskine Fletcher. 
Janie Ruth, m. McLilly. 
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(109) Addie Perry Richardson, b. March 7, 1880; d. July 16, 1888. 
(110) James Daniel Richardson, b. July 7, 1881; d. ; m. Lula 
Coker, October, 1908. Issue: 
(120) James. 
(121) Sallie May. 
(122) Felix. 
(123) Lillian. 
(111) Mattie Alston Richardson, b. Jan. 22, 1884. Unmarried. 
(112) Josiah Lauderdale Richardson, b. Jan. 29, 1887, Covington, 
Tenn.; Justice of Peace; m. May Hill, April 10, 1918. No 
issue. 
(113) Evalina Mathilda Richardson, b. Nov. 18, 1888; m. L. J. 
Lindsey. No issue. 
(114) Ruth Ashmore Richardson, b. Oct. 18, 1891. Unmarried. 
(95) Sarah E. Richardson, b. Feb. 4, 1847; daughter of Thomas Red 
Richardson (No. 61) ; d. Sept. 25, 1905; m. May 24, 1876 to Henry 
A. Christian; residence, Rutherford County, Tenn.; b. Dec. 6, 1854; 
d. Sept. 25, 1920. Issue. 
1. Jennie C. Christian, b. Sept. 25, 1877; m. first, July 22, 1899, to 
Thos. C. McGuire; m. second, March 5, 1915, to Chas Sparkman 
Nicks. Issue: 
1. Allen C. McGuire, b. April 29, 1900. 
Thomas Gentry McGuire, b. March 27, 1901. 
Clyde McGuire, b. Nov. 11, 1903. 
Mary Louise McGuire, b. Jan. 19, 1905. 
Myrtle Virginia McGuire, b. April 5, 1911. 
Chas. S. Nicks, Jr., b. May 7, 1917. 
Colette Wills Nicks, b. Aug. 31, 1919. 


2 Thomas Allen Christian, b. Sept. 4, 1879; m. July 2, 1907, to 
Elizabeth West. Issue. 


3. Nannie W. Christian, b. Sept. 24, 1881; m. Dec. 25, 1919, to 
Hugh Hall. Issue. 


4. Henry Clayton Christian, b. May 29, 1884; m. Dec. 25, 1906, to 
Mabel Jones. Issue: 


1. James Ogden Christian, b. Sept. 27, 1907. 
2. Henry C. Christian, Jr., b. May 24, 1909. 
3. Virginia Wills Christian, b. Feb. 9, 1911. 


4. Floyd Truss Christian, b. Dec. 18, 1914. 
5. Mitchell G. Christian, b. April 22, 1886. 
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6. Warmuth R. Christian, b. Dec. 21, 1888; m. Jan. 6, 1913, to 


Eva Shackleford. Issue. 


(101) Laura K. Richardson, b. March 2, 1859; a daughter of Thomas 
Red Richardson (No. 61); d. Feb. 22, 1923; m. Nov. 28, 1877, to 
Zack T. Batey; residence: Rutherford County, Tenn.; b. Nov. 18, 
1848; d. Dec. 9, 1920. Issue. 


(64) 


i, 


~~ PMP fH 


10. 


11. 


Thos. Warmuth Batey, b. Nov. 3, 1878. 

Albert Green Batey, b. Dec. 6, 1879. 

Zack Taylor Batey, Jr., b. May 27, 1881. 

Ben Batey, b. Nov. 3, 1883. 

Thomas Fowler Batey, b. July 17, 1885. 

Will Richardson Batey, b. Dec. 30, 1887. 

DeWitt Talmage Batey, b. April 24, 1890; m. Sept. 26, 1927, 
to Mildred Bell. Issue. 

Jas. LaFayette Batey, b. July 7, 1892; m. April 19, 1924, to 
Ruby Lynne Ryding. Issue. 

Janie May Batey, b. Aug. 2, 1894; m. Jan. 11, 1917, to Ike R. 
Ensey. Issue. 

Lillian Kate Batey, b. Feb. 10, 1897; m. Dec. 4, 1924, to 
Grover C. Karrh. Issue. 

Eva Macklin Batey, b. Sept. 7, 1899. 


Mary Richardson, b. March 13, 1826; a daughter of James Rich- 
ardson (No. 34); d. May 1, 1856; m. 1842-3 to James Hamilton 
Charlton, residence: Davidson County, Tenn.; a physician; b. 
June 28, 1813; d. Dec. 10, 1892. Issue: 


1. 


Mary Jane Charlton, b. Dec. 27, 1843; d. Dec. 26, 1868; m. 
1867, Henry Burt. Issue: 

1. James Burt, died in infancy. 

2. John Hamilton Burt, b. April 21, 1868; d. Jan. 24, 1926. 
James Watkins Charlton, b. Nov. 13, 1846; d. Jan. 29, 1932; 
m. to Rebecca Worrell. Issue: 








1. Mary Charlton, b. ft ; m. Robt. Johnson. 
Issue: (had ten children). 

2. Evelyn Charlton, b. “é ; did not marry. 

3. James Watkins Charlton, Jr., b. —-—; d. -_ ° 





, to Elizabeth Peary. Issue: 
1. William Lee Charlton. 
2. Thelma Charlton, m. 





Baker. 








4. John Marshall Charlton, b. ; d > m Ist: 
Rosa Ellis. Issue: 
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Flora Charlton, m. Herman Taylor. 

Bessie Charlton, m. Wendel Ward. 

Forrest Charlton. 

Audrey Charlton, m. Loyal Sanders. M. 2nd, Lera 
Jones. 

3. George Franklin Charlton, b. Nov. 10, 1849; d. Feb. 4, 1894; 

m, to Susan Worrell. Issue: 

1. Caroline Charlton. 

2. Edwin Charlton. 

3. Robert Lee Charlton, m. Ist, Pearl Sanders. Issue: 

1. Irene Charlton, m. Orin Parkham. 
2. Louis Charlton. 
m. 2nd, Edna Buck. 

4. John Richardson Charlton, b. Nov. 6, 1852; d. April 2, 
1927, m. Jan. 25, 1888, to Mary Norman. (Physician, 
lived in Antioch, Tenn.) Issue: 

1. Kathleen Charlton, m Thomas R. Hill. Issue: 
Thomas R. Hill. 
Mary Norman Hill, 
Margret Hill. 
Kathleen Hill. 
John Richardson Hill. 
Leonard F. Hill. 
2. Elsie Charlton. 
3. Felix Norman Charlton. 

5. Adelaide Charlton, b. Dec. 10, 1854; d. March 25, 1908; m. 

June 10, 1886, to William B. Eskridge. No issue. 


=e PP 


(38) Stephen Cook Richardson, residence: Conecuh County, Alabama. 





(Moved to Alabama circa 1820); b. Dec. 28, 1791, Charlotte Co., 

Va.; son of John Richardson (No. 21) ; d. June 18, 1843; m. 1822, 

in Alabama, to Mrs. Howard (nee Sarah Thomas Goodwyn of 

Virginia) ; b. 1789; d. Aug. 19, 1859. Issue: 

(126) John W. Richardson, b. 1823; d. 
1867, to Mary L. Moore. No issue. 


(127) Stephen Cook Richardson, Jr., b. 1824; d. , (Captain 
2nd Alabama Cavalry), m. Sept. 16, 1844, to Mary Helen 
Fleshman (in Virginia). Issue: 

(129) William H. Richardson. 

(130) John Richardson. 

(131) Stephen Cook Richardson, III. 
(132) Sarah Richardson. 

(133) Elijah Richardson. 





; m. April 10, 
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(128) Francis Eppes Richardson, b. Aug. 2, 1826; d. Aug. 23, 


1894; m. May 15, 1848, to Anna Maria Robinson. Issue: 
(134) Orlando Abney Richardson, b. Nov. 8, 1857; d. 
1912; m. Dec. 13, 1883, Mary Sue Murphy. Issue: 
(139) Francis Eppes Richardson, m. Miriam 
Brewer, Apr. 29, 1920. 
(140) Robt. W. Richardson, m. Lilabel Williams, 
(141) Ashley Richardson, m. Martha Hargrove. 
(142) Walter S. Richardson, m. Rosa Harriss. 
(Issue Orlando A. Richardson). 
(143) Annie Mae Richardson, m. I. J. Diaz. 
(144) Edward Jewett Richardson. 
(145) John Richardson. Killed in World War. 
(146) Jesse Richardson. Killed in World War. 
(Issue Francis Eppes Richardson). 
(135) Benjamin Richardson. Died young. 
(136) William Elijah Richardson, m. Minnie Reese. 
(137) John Clausel Richardson. 
(138) Coralie Jesse Richardson, m. Shockley Adams. Is- 
sue: 
John Clausel Adams, Lieut—Com., U. S. N. 
William E. Adams. 
Orlando Chambers Adams. 


NOTE—D. B. 16, Page 182, Charlotte, from John Richardson, B. H., to 
Stephen Richardson of the “State of Alabama”, 1822, Nov. 4. 


(40) Temple D. Richardson, residence: Appomattox County, Virginia ; 
b. Dec. 9, 1795; son of John Richardson, B. H. (No. 21); d. 
1871-72; m. Ist, Dec. 9, 1824, to Martha E. Spencer, b. July 9, 
1804; a daughter of Major Samuel Flournoy Spencer and his 2nd 
wife, Agnes Woodson Daniel, both of Charlotte; d. June 19, 1846; 
m, 2nd, July 19, 1849, to Elizabeth Austin Rives Hooper; b. Feb. 
8, 1816; a daughter of Henry Rives and Anne Anderson Allen, 
daughter of Benj. Allen of Cumberland; d. Nov. 5, 1890. Issue— 
by first wife: 


(147) 
(148) 
(149) 


(150) 
(151) 


Elizabeth Agnes Richardson, b. Sept 29, 1825. 
Robert Alexander Richardson, b. June 16, 1827; d. : 





Judge of the Court of Appeals of Virginia; did not 
marry. 

Jane Bedford Richardson, b. April 6, 1829; m., Ist, Dr. 
McDearman; m., 2nd, Joe Baker of Appomattox. 
Temple D. Richardson, Jr., b. Dec. 3, 1830; did not marry. 
Pauline Scott Richardson, b. Aug. 13, 1832; married a 
Mr. Hudnell of Bedford County. 














(152) 
(153) 


(154) 
(155) 


(156) 
(157) 
(158) 


(159) 
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Martha Susan Richardson, b. Feb. 9, 1834; married a 
Mr. Hill of Kentucky. 

Cordelia Frances Richardson, b. Jan. 18, 1836; did not 
marry. 

John D. Richardson, b. 1837. Did not marry. 

Samuel Flournoy Richardson, b. 1839; did not marry. 
Moved to Montgomery County, Kentucky. 

Adelade Louise Richardson, b. 1841; m. Joe Dickerson of 
Appomattox County. 

Amanda Calhoun Richardson, b. 1843; m. Wellington 
Cawthorne. 

William Reid Richardson. Died in infancy; b. 1845; 
d. 1846. 

William Reid Richardson, b. 1846; d. 193—. 


Issue by 2nd wife: 


(160) 


(161) 


(162) 


James Leach Richardson, b. Dec. 4, 1851; d. Feb. 10, 1921; 
m. Mary Chappell Cralle. Issue: 

(160-A) Mildred Richardson, m. Quarles. 

(160-B) Celeste Richardson, m. Frank Blanton. 
(160-C) Lelia Richardson. 

(160-D) Robert Richardson, b. 1897. 

George Richardson, b. Dec. 9, 1855; m. Alice Edmonia 
Holman. 

Henrietta Alice Richardson, b. Dec. 9, 1855; m. Benja- 
min Jabez Gravely. 


NOTE—Elizabeth Austin Rives, daughter of Henry Rives of Sussex 
County, married first, Dec. 14, 1831, to Lionel Elcan Hooper of 
Buckingham County, who died Aug. 11, 1837. Their issue: 


William Hooper. 


2. Henry Rives Hooper, b. March 30, 1833. 
3. Benjamin Stephen Hooper, b. March 6, 1835. 


(To be Continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





A Sosxc CATCHER IN SOUTHERN Mountains. By Dorothy Scarborough. 
XVII, 476 pages. Price $4.50. Columbia University Press. 2960 
Broadway, New York. 


The name “A Song Catcher” was suggested by an expression of a 
mountain boy. Dorothy Scarborough made many visits to mountaineer 
families in Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina, and learned 
to know and admire these mountain people. She visited such out of the 
way places as Mutton Hollow, Frying-Pan, Buzzard’s Roost, Bear Wal- 
low and Booger Hollow. She was prevented from going to Bacon’s 
a because there was no road, and she refused to ride a kicking 
mule. 

Her book gives not only old folk-songs with tunes, secured by means 
of a dictaphone, but tells in a most interesting way many stories and 
experiences of these descendants of pioneers, whose mode of living is 
now very much like that of their ancestors. She tells of their reserve, 
self-reliance and hospitality and of the eagerness of the younger genera- 
tion for an education. To use her words: “Mountaineers are cordial 
and hospitable in a way to shame city folk, once they know you and 
trust you, but with strangers they are reserved. ‘Out-yonder folks’ are 
scrutinized.” 

Her quest took her over roads which she describes as follows: 

“Imagine if you can (but you can’t!) roads hung at extreme angles, 
with abrupt changes and turns to match the contour of a declivitous 
abandon; roads that in the long past were (and still are) foot trails 
made for pedestrians with inescapable errands to attend to, or for horses 
crossed with mountain goats ; trails cut deep by winter torrents that rush 
down them, denuding the rocks of any protective earth. Such rocks and 
how many!” 


There are two hundred ballads, or folk songs. Many of them with 
variations set to music with the assistance of Shepherd Webb, the well- 
known organist and musician of Richmond, Va. 


Robert A. Lancaster, Jr. 


Hacks Neck AnpD Its PeopLE—Past AND PRESENT. By James Egbert 
Mears, 3309 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Copyright, 1937. 


This compact volume of first hand material relating to the history, 
the descent, and the life of the people, past and present, living in 
Hacks Neck on the Eastern Shore of Virginia will be welcomed by 
research workers or by those who have a personal interest in tracing 
descent. Hacks Neck and its traditions are duplicated in different 
sections of this same land where are Atlantic washes its shores on the 
East and the Chesapeake on the West. 

The Historical section explains fully the orign of the name “Hack’s 
Neck.” Hack has been a distinguished name in Accomack and Northamp- 
ton Counties since the early settlement. Large grants of land came to 
this family. The descendants continued to be land owners, men and 
women of culture and prominence, and living not only in comfort, but 
in quiet dignity and a certain elegance. 
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In this carefully arranged section we find interesting descriptions of 
roads, villages, farms, residences, sailing craft, freight and passenger 
boats, wharves, sea food industry, merchandise, churches, schools, amuse- 
ments, superstitions, slavery, blockade running during the Civil War, 
winds and tides, tide mills, saw mills and odds and ends of various kinds. 
All of this spreads out like a panorama, extending from Colonial times 
to the present day. The musical names of Indian origin also connect 
the past with the present—Pungoteague, Andua and Nandua, “Nuswad- 
dox,” Pocomoke, Wachapreague and numberless others are of equal de- 
light. The less distinctive names have appeared with modern inventions. 
These are found in use in homes, on farming lands and on the many fine 
hard surfaced roads. This historical section suggests material for a 
fascinating romance, with strong local color, should the Novelist open 
his eyes and use his wits. 

The genealogical section embraces lists of more than seven hundred 
different surnames and names of more than six thousand and three hun- 
dred individuals, many of whom, now living, vary in age from over three 
quarters of a century to the little boys and girls of a few years of age. 
Representatives of many families with ancestors in Hacks Neck have 
gone to the ends of the earth. Here are “ancestors, descendants and 
families with surnames that are not the same as the present and former 
Hacks Neck families to whom related or with whom connected.” Hence 
the difficulty experienced by the writer. Stately homes surrounded by 
age-old trees and broad acres, are visualized. Change of ownership either 
by inheritance or by commercial transaction is clearly and accurately 
stated. The records of Accomack and Northampton Counties, the State 
land grant office in Richmond, combined with reliable narratives related 
by present-day citizens, church records, family Bibles, and stones in 
neglected graveyards, are the principal sources from which this material 
is drawn, thus establishing the authenticity. Where tradition is used 
it is specified and where bits of history are incomplete, I am sure the 
author will furnish more details some day. 

The book is well planned and so arranged that information can be 
quickly secured—The map of Hacks Neck shows roads leading from 
home to home, to the main highway, and to the winding creeks which 
find their way to the blue waters of the Chesapeake Bay. The detailed 
index for the separate sections, the clear type, the simple and convenient 
binding, all combine, with the real storehouse of facts, to make this 
volume a valuable contribution to the history of this Eastern Shore “one 
of the original eight shires of Virginia” and known as “The land of the 
pine and myrtle and the terrapin and turtle.” 


Marianna P. Higgins. 


REVOLUTIONARY War Recorps. Volume I, Virginia. Virginia Army 
and Navy Forces with Bounty Land Warrants for Virginia Military 
District of Ohio and Virginia Military Scrip; from Federal and 
State Archives. By Gaius Marcus Brumbaugh, M. D., M. S., Litt. 
es “ D. C. Edition limited to 500 copies. Price $12.50. 

ages 707. 


Material hitherto unpublished in roster form, dealing with Vinginia’s 
State Navy of the Revolution ; lists officers of the State Navy and of the 
State Marines who had received land for Revolutionary service, and 
of those who had not received such land; lists of non-commissioned 
officers, seamen and marines entitled to land for Revolutionary War 
service of three years; pension abstracts, Virginia sea service con- 
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stitute section I of this monumental work. In Section II are included, 
among other material, lists of officers and soldiers to whom land was 
due, and lists of those who had already received bounty land. In Sec- 
tion III appears hitherto unprinted material from the United States 
Land Office records, and in Section IV new material derived from the 
State Department, the Adjutant General’s Office, the War Department, 
and the Virginia State Archives. 

Dr. Brumbaugh has indeed achieved a work of permanent value indis- 
pensable to all those seeking accurate information concerning the per- 
sonnel of Virginia’s arms, land and naval, in the War of the Revolution. 


R. A. Stewart. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





“Scientific Interests in the Old South,” by Thomas Cary Johnston, Jr. 
ee b Ln Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1936. pp. 
. Price $2.50. 


“Seven Pillars of the Republic,” by David K. E. Bruce. Privately 
Printed. Life Press. Garden City, N. Y. Illustrated. Pp. 337. 


“Dictionary of American Biography.” Edited by Dumas Malone. Vol. 
XX, Wer-Zun. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1936. Price 
$12.50. pp. 662. 


“A Checklist of United States Newspapers.” Compiled by Mary Wescott 
and Allene Ramage. Part IV. North Carolina. Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., 1936. pp. 706. N. P. 


“The Buck Family of Virginia,” by Walter H. Buck. Schneidereith & 
Sons, Baltimore, 1936. pp. 31, N. P. 


“Proceedings of the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Virginia 
State Bar Association.” Edited by Cassius M. Chichester, Secretary. 
Richmond Press, Inc., Richmond, 1936. pp. 452. 


“The Randolphs of Virginia,” by Robert Isham Randolph. Published 
by the author. 404 pages. Price $10.00. 


“A Genealogical Bibliography of the Lawrence Family,” by Schuyler 
Lawrence, Towanda, Penna. Second edition of 50 copies, revised up 
to Dec. 1936. (typed) N. P. 


“Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy.” By Wm. Wade Hin- 
shaw. Edwards Bros., Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1936. Vol. I. 1185 
pp. Price $20.00. (North Carolina Yearly Meetings of Friends.) 


“The Handbook of American Genealogy.” Edited by Frederick Virkus, 
Vol. III. The Institute of American Genealogy, Chicago, IIL, 1937. 
374 pages. Price $6.00. 


“Report of the Librarian of Congress” for year ending June 30, 1936. 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1936. 362 
pages. 


“Journey from Virginia to Salem, Massachusetts, 1799,” by Thomas 
Fairfax. London, 1936. Privately printed 33 pages. 
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“Transactions of the Ravel Historical Society,” Fourth Series. Vol. 
XIX. Published by Officers of the Society, London, 1936. 284 pages. 
N. P. 

“History of Fredericksburg, Va.,” by Alvin T. Embrey. Old Dominion 
Press, Richmond, 1937. 202 pages. Price $2.50. 


“The Bowditch Family of Salem, Massachusetts,” published by Record- 
ing & Statistical Corp., Boston, Mass. 50 pages. N. P. 


“The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell.” Edited by J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton with the collaboration of Rebecca Cameron. Vol. III, 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 1936. 466 pages 
N. P. 

“Canadian Military Institute Officers of the British Forces in Canada 
during the war of 1812-15.” By L. Homfray Irving, Welland Tribune 
Print, 1908. 309 pages. 

“Graduates Charlottesville, Virginia, High School—1894-1936.” Com- 
piled by James G. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools. The Michie 
Company, Printers, Charlottesville, Va., 1936.” 53 pages. 

“The McGuffey Reader.” Vol. VI, Edition 1936. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. The 
Michie Company, Printers, Charlottesville, Va. 140 pages. 

“The McGuffey Reader.” Vol. VI. Fdition 1936, No. 5, January (1937) 
Historical Supplement to McGuffey Reader. By James G. Johnson, 
Superintendent of Schools. The Michie Company, Printers, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

“A Guide to Historical Literature.” Edited by George Matthew Dutcher 
— The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. 1222 pages. Price 


“Men of Mark in Virginia.” Men of Mark Publishing Co., Richmond, 
Va., 1936. 414 pages. 

“The Lees of Virginia,” by Burton J. Hendrick. Little, Brown and Co., 
1935. Illustrated. 455 pages. Price $3.75. 

“Indiana Historical Collections.” Vols. XXI and XXII. Solon Robin- 
son, Pioneer and Agriculturalist, Vol. I, 1825-1845, Vol. II, 1846-1851. 
Edited by Herbert Anthony Kellar. Indian Historical Bureau, In- 
dianapolis, 1936. 2 Vols. 1138 pages. 

“Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. XX VII.” 
French Series, Vol. II. Edited by Theodore Calvin Pease. Published 
by the Trustees of the Illinois Historical Society, 1936. 607 pages. 

“Metheny Family: Origin of the Seigneurs de Methenay.” By W. B. 
Metheny. Philadelphia, Penna., 1937 (Typewritten.) 34 pages and 
newspaper clippings. 

“Louisiana State University, 1860-1896.” By Walter L. Fleming, Ph. 
D., Louisiana State University Press, 1936. 499 pages. Price $3.00. 

“Genealogy of the Byrd Family.” Compiled by Jane Byrd Henry. 6 
typewritten pages. Presented by Dr. Reginald B. Henry. 


“Pennsylvania Archives.” Eighth series. 8 volumes. 


“Pennsylvania Archives.” Ninth series. 10 volumes. 


“Twelve Virginia Counties Where the Western Migration Began,” by 
John H. Gwathmey. The Dietz Press, Richmond, 1937. Illustrated. 
469 pages. Price $6.00. 
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“Colonel Richard Callaway, 1722-1780.” Prepared for the Bland Bal- 
lard Chapter of The Daughters of the American Revolution by R. 
Alexander, Louisville, Kentucky, March, 1937. 77 typewritten pages. 


“The University of Toronto and Its Colleges, 1827-1906.” Published by 
the Librarian, 1906. 330 pages including appendix. 

“John Norton & Sons, Merchants of London and Virginia.” Edited by 
Frances Norton Mason. The Dietz Press, Richmond, Va., 1937. 573 
pages. Price $5.00. 

“Thomas Green Clemson, His Life and Work.” By Alester G. Holmes 
and George R. Sherrill. Garrett & Massie, Richmond, 1937. 212 pages 
Price $3.00. 

“A Richmond Album,” by Earle Lutz. Garrett & Massie, Richmond, 
1937. 211 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


“Gleaning from A Harvest of Memories,” by Isham Randolph. Pri- 
vately printed by E. W. Stephens Co., Columbia, Mo., 1937. Illustrated. 
84 pages. 

“The Descendants of oy Brent, Immigrant to Isle of Wight County, 
Va., 1642, And Some Allied Families.” By Chester H. Brent. The 
Tuttle Publishing Co., Inc., Rutland, Vermont, 1936. 274 pages. 


“Public Papers and Letters of Oliver Max Gardner, Governor of North 
Carolina, 1929-1933.” Compiled by Edwin Gill, Edwards & Broughton 
Co., Raleigh, N. C., 1937. 788 pages. 

“The McGuffey Reader.” Vol. VI, Edition 1936, No. 8, April (1937). 
By James G. —, Superintendent of Schools. The Michie Co., 
Printers, Charlottesville, Va. 201 pages. 

“A Brief Biography of Booker Washington,” by Anson Phelph Stokes, 
Hee Institute Press, Hampton, Va., 1936. 42 pages. Price. 


“Historical Records and Studies,” by Thomas F. Meehan, Vol. X XVII. 
U. S. Catholic Historical Society, 1937. 263 pages. 


“Virginia the Old Dominion,” by Matthew Page Andrews. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., New York, 1937. 664 pages. Price $6.00. 

“Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
Sb. Vol. I. Gov. Print. Off., Washington, 1936. 236 pages. Price 

“The McGuffey Reader,” Vol. VI, Edition 1936, Nos. 1-9. By James G. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, The Michie Company, Printers, 
Charlottesville, Va. 201 pages. 

“Man in a Chemical World,” by A. Cressy Morrison. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1937. 292 pages. Price $3.00 

“A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection,” Com- 
piled by Ruth Lapham Butler. The Newberry Library, Chicago, 1937. 
295 pages. Price $5.00. 

“Emera Altizer and His Descendants,” by Ruby Altizer Roberts and Rosa 
Altizer Bray. 263 pages. 

“The First Plantation—A History of Hampton and Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia, 1607-1887”. By Marion L. Starkey. Houston 
Printing and Publishing House, Hampton, Va., 1936. 95 pages. Price 
$1.00 (paper). 
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